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Some Remarkable Things the United States Reclamation Service is 





Doing 


Eleven Projects Approved and Seven to be Completed in 


1908 which Together will Mean the Cultivation of a Desert Area of 
Z,909,000 Acres—Turning a River Across the Continental Divide 


By Julian Willard Helburn 


AST winter; two years and a 
half after the United States 
had announced, by the pas- 
sage of the Reclamation Act, 
its intention of going into 





British Government, veteran of the great 
irrigation works of India and Egypt, sent 
over a commission of engineers to see what 
kind of start its younger sister was making. 
The engineers were taken into the most 
desolate spots of Nevada and Arizona, the 
heart of the Great American Desert, and 
shown the works of the Truckee-Carson 
and Salt River projects—dams, tunnels, 
highroads, miles on miles of concrete-lined 
canals. 

“Two years and a half!” one of them ex- 
claimed. “In England we would not have 
begun one such undertaking without twenty 
years of preparation.” 

This was not British ultra-conservatism; 
English engineers are as progressive as our 
own. It meant only what all good engin- 


eers know, that the data absolutely prelim- 
inary to a large irrigation schem« ke one 
to two decades to collect. The irrigable 
area, the size of the canals, the he t and 
strength of the dams, all depend on the vol- 
ume of the water supply, which cannot be 
properly determined in less than ten years. 
Not only does the flow of a stream vary with 
the season—it changes its tactics, and per; 


haps its course, every few years. And with 
the knowledge of what it will do must go 
intimate knowledge of the geology, meteor- 


ology and chemistry of its whole basin that 
may take nearly as long to acquire 
We did not have to import this informa- 


tion from England. Our arid regions are 
dotted with silent witnesses to truth, 
misfit irrigation works built without ade 
quate knowledge of the. conditior The 
great Sweetwater dam, near San Diego, was 
built to irrigate go,00o0 acres, ‘at an assess- 
ment, if I remember correctly, of something 
like $400 an acre for the cost of the works. 
The dam was built to fit a natural site, by a 
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Sunset on 


distinguished engineer. And it was a trib- 
ute to his skill, a model of dams. 

By a most unfortunate accident, it turned 
out that there wasn’t enough water in the 
Sweetwater River to really moisten the 
foundations of the dam. Most of the $400 
acres went dry. The dam has been filled 
just once, by a freshet that poured merrily 
over it, damaged the works and flooded the 
country. 

Eleven years ago a prominent consulting 
expert was called to build a big irrigation 
canal near Leadville, Colo. He warned the 
promoters that they had not taken due 


account of the soil conditions, which he 
thought unfavorable. ‘“‘You build the 
canal, Mr. Foote,’ they told him, ‘and 


we'll fill it.” 

Mr. Foote built the canal and the pro- 
moters planned to open it with appropriate 
ceremony. Observation trains, running on 
special tracks along the canal, were to keep 
pace with the water as it rushed down its 
new bed. School children were to parade 
and anthems. Little girls in white 
frocks were to strew flowers. The whole 
neighborhoc xd was to keep holiday. 

The moment came; the gates were 
opened. The trains stood with steam up, the 
little girls clutched their posies, the school 
children took along breath; no water. Ten 
anxious minutes passed; no water. Per- 
haps they had been mistaken; it would take 
time for the stream to moisten and fill its 
new channel. They waited an hour, two 
hours; no water. The ceremonies collapsed; 
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Salt River 


the celebrants departed, all very wrathful. 

The water never did get down that canal. 
It was sucked up by the spongy oil as fast 
as it arrived, and it carried no silt to choke 
the pores of its channel. The ditch was as 
useful as an aqueduct of blotting paper. 

Facing a score of such precedents, the 
Reclamation Service, at its very birth, 
plunged precipitately into a series of under- 
takings seven times as vast as the Panama 
Canal, began operations at once in nearly a 
dozen parts of the country, startled Euro- 
pean governments by the speed of its work, 
and astonished their representatives by its 
scientific design and workmanlike perform- 
ance. It dispensed altogether with the ten 
years of indispensable preparation. 

For these ten years the nation is indebted 
chiefly to Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell. 
Mr. Newell has done his best to set his light 
under a bushel, but since he has been chief 
engineer of the Reclamation Service, it bids 
fair to set the bushel afire. On his gradua- 
ton from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology he entered the Hydrographic 
Branch of the United States Geological 
Survey at the bottom, measuring streams 
and recording instruments. The position 
did not fit him. Neither did the one above 
it. After a while he found himself Chief 
Hydrographer of the United States and, as 
no higher position has yet been created in 
his line, he had to stay there over a decade. 
Forthwith he began plotting a better place. 
Ten years before the nation found it out, 
he foresaw the necessity of national irriga- 
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tion and commenced to lay its foundations. 
His men scoured the country, he with them. 
They say he has first-hand knowledge of 
every stream in the country, and knows 
more about water in its native haunts than 
any other man alive. Every irrigable acre 
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in the West was mapped in the Washington 
office. Every stream was watched as ten- 
derly as a sick child. Every tential 
reservoir site was charted and surveyed, 


every canal route traced. When the legisla- 


tion came, the whole public don was 





The Shoshone Falls of the Snake River, above the Minidoka Project 
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completely tabulated and ready for water. 

The Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902, 
provided that the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands in thirteen States and three 
Territories known as the “Public Land 
States,” less a deduction of five per cent. 
for a school fund, should be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the reclamation of arid lands in those 
States and Territories. The reclaimed lands 
are to be subject to homestead entry, and 
settlers on them are to repay in ten annual 
instalments their pro rata share of the irriga- 
tion works, thus making the fund a per- 
manent one. Private lands included in Gov- 
ernment irrigation projects must be divided 
into farm units of not over 160 acres, of 
which the owner must sell all but one to 
genuine settlers. If he balks, the Govern- 
ment leaves his land dry. This cuts out the 
land shark. 

The “direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior” consisted virtually in turning over 
most of the Hydrographic Branch, with 
reinforcements, to Mr. Newell as the Recla- 
mation Service, and telling him to 
ahead.” Mr. Newell had already gone 
ahead: he had ordered the preliminary sur- 
vey of the Salt River project nine months 
before the Reclamation Act was passed. 
Thirteen months after the Act the first con- 
tract was let, and on the third anniversary 
of its passage Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
turned water into the big diversion canal of 
the Truckee-Carson project. This water 


a 
ru 
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will raise crops next spring on 50,000 acres 
of the Carson Sink, famed since the gold 
rush of ’49 as the most merciless desert on 
the transcontinental trail. 

At the time of writing, eleven projects are 
under way in eleven States, all to be opened 
by 1908. Seven others have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and several 
of them will be under actual construction 
before this appears in print. Together, these 
projects mean the settlement and cultivation 
of a 1,909,000 acres— 
nearly twice as large as the fertile Imperial 
Valiey, which the Colorado River is wiping 
off the map as fast as the Reclamation Ser- 
vice can prepare substitutes for it; half 
again as large as the sovereign State of Dela- 
ware, and so rich, so warm and so evenly 
moistened that each acre will produce as 
much as two acres in Delaware. 

That’s just the beginning—the thin end 
of the wedge. It has been achieved in the 


now desert area of 
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face of unheard-of difficulties. A body of 
highly-trained, seasoned men, with a con- 
sulting board of the chief engineering 
specialists of the country, the .Reclamation 
Service has tackled the most hopeless prob- 
lems and found the most daring and brilliant 
solutions. The two highest dams in the 
world, the longest tunnel in the country, a 
dam on a foundation of sand, reservoirs a 
thousand miles from the land they are to 
supply, the transfer of rivers from one water- 
shed to another, and of one river across the 
Continental Divide, are mere incidents of its 
programme. To store water for two coun- 
ties in South Dakota, it is building the largest 
embankment in the world, a dam contain- 
ing 1,590,000 cubic yards of earth. Thirty- 
one such dams would fill the Culebra Cut. 
To raise corn and beets on 400 square miles 
of the Goshen Hole, the great plain bor- 
dered by steep cliffs in Eastern Wyoming 
and the level prairies of Western Nebraska, 
it is bringing water from the middle of 
Wyoming, 140 miles, by a $5,000,000 ditch, 
the size of a ship canal. On the Oregon- 
California line it is remodeling the whole 
face of a tract of 400 square miles. Half of 
this is now sage brush, the other half is 
occupied by Klamath and Tule Lakes. 
The Reclamation Service is preparing to 
drain the lakes and use the water that now 
fills them to irrigate their own beds and the 
surrounding country. Incidentally it has 
brought the United States into complica- 
tions once with Canada and twice with 
Mexico, and in each case has found the 
master key to the situation. 

The highest dam in the world is part of 
the Shoshone project, which will introduce 
the arts of peace and plenty on 200 square 
miles of the Big Horn Basin, the pet haunt 
of the bison, the bandit, the Buffalo Bill, 
and the other stock characters of five-cent 
literature. Its task is to back up the waters 
of the Shoshone, one of our wildest torrents, 
in a granite canyon 1,400 feet deep and about 
as wide in proportion as a saw kerf. The 
reservoir it forms, with an area of only ten 
square miles, will average 69 feet in depth 
and hold over 620,000,000 tons of water. 
Naturally, the dam that is to withstand this 
enormous pressure will not look much like 
an ordinary dam. It will be a block of solid 
masonry with almost exactly the dimensions 
of the Park Row Building in New York, 
thicker for the most part than it is wide, 
more than twice as high as it is thick, and 











The Devil's Slide, by which Mr. Fellows and his companion escaped fi 
the Gunnison Canyon 


fitted into its site li 


I 


ke a marker into a crib- 


bage board. Its height will be 310 feet, 
nearly a quarter of 


bed of the stream. 


hich will be below the 
When the site was chosen 


the bottom, like:the walls, app 
solid granite, but the diamond 
which every foundation is tested, 
through thirty feet of the stone, 
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More granite—and more sand. The true 
bed, choked with gigantic boulders from the 
canyon walls, was not struck for 65 feet. 

The pertinacity that, not satisfied with 29 
feet of solid granite for a foundation, went 
further—and averted the worst washout in 
history—is fairly typical of the Reclamation 
Service. 

The Roosevelt Dam, named for the Presi- 
dent, is 40 feet lower than the Shoshone, 
and after it the highest in the world. It is 
dropped about 40 miles from anywhere, 
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ceeded by a hundred miles of highway, a 
power plant, a saw mill, and a cement mill 
that Uncle Sam $100,000 and saved 
over half a million in the cost of cement. 
The actual construction of the dam is now 
going on night and day. 

Near the western edge of Colorado the 
Uncompahgre River flows through a broad, 
fertile valley, one of the Colorado garden 
spots from which melons are shipped all 
over the country. The'river is weak and 
suffices for only part of its basin. The upper 


cost 





Digging with a steam dredge 


in the middle of the Arizona cactus desert, 
and will insure the irrigation of 200,000 
acres of the driest land, to use the native 
phrase, “between Death Valley and Hell.’’ 
To do this it will store nearly twenty-three 
times as much water as the great Croton 
Dam in New York; Salt River and Tonto 
Creek, working together, will need two years 
to fill it. Like the Shoshone, it cost a 
deal of labor before it could be begun. The 
Shoshone site was practically inaccessible 
until eight miles of wagon road had been 


vast 


blasted and tunneled out of the overhanging 


canyon walls. The Roosevelt was pro- 


levels are dry. A few miles away, across a 
high ridge, the Vernal Mesa, the Gunni-on 
River has cut one of the deepest, wildest 
canyons in the country. Its torrential flow 
of 600,000 acre feet a year (the acre foot, 
the standard irrigation unit, is the amount 
of water that will cover an acre one foot 
deep—43,5600 cubic feet) reaches scarcely 
an acre of arable land. The idea of tunnel- 
ing the Vernal Mesa and bringing the Gun- 
nison to the aid of the Uncompahgre was 
conceived long before Newell conceived the 
Reclamation Service. Private enterprise 
prospected it, and gave it up. The State 
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Testing the 


for Colorado. Newell, unperturbed, had 
marked the Gunnison project feasible; Fel- 
lows, unperturbed, marked it immediate. 
Its cost was not too great for Uncle Sam’s 
pocket, its dangers were not too great for 
Uncle Sam’s supervising engineers. He set 
his men to surveying the Uncompahgre end, 
500 


water of Cherry Creek, Salt River Project, Arizona 


and undertook to survey the Gunnison Can- 
yon himself. 

Fellows went into the canyon with one 
companion, a young mountaineer, and an 
inflated rubber mattress—no boat could 
stand the trip. The mattress bore their 
instruments and a few provisions and gave 
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them, beside, enough support to swim with; 
it could not carry their weight. 

The record of the trip rivals that of Major 
Powell’s famous reconnaissance of the Grand 
Canyon. Throughout, they had almost no 
rest, and almost no respite from danger. 
By night they caught a few hours’ sleep, 
half drenched and half frozen. By day 
they were in and out of the water half a 
dozen times an hour, dragging mattress and 
kit over great boulders, edging dizzily along 
the reck-face or shooting rapids, clinging 
to the mattress for dear life, half choked in 
the wild rush of water. One particular 
stretch of ten miles took them four days to 
traverse. 

The point of the feat is that they were not 
exploring but surveying; marking every 
foot of their progress with the instruments, 
scanning every turn of the rock wall for a 
tunnel site. 

The climax came at a point where the 
canyon turned abruptly at right angles. By 
the little beach where they landed to take 
counsel, the water slid with gathering speed, 
struck the opposite wall roaring and foam- 
ing, and disappeared around the bend. 
What happened beyond the bend they 
didn’t know; they didn’t want to. But they 
seemed destined to find out. Only a fly 
could scale the canyon wall; even a snake 
could not return against that current. They 
took five minutes to make all fast. They 
were surprised to find that those five min- 
utes had not turned their hair gray. Then 
they pushed off and the current took them. 
They were whirled through a momentary 
hell of water and thunder, and shot out into 

-as quiet a little pool as ever lay in the 
shadow of a cliff. 

On the twelfth day they met shipwreck in 
earnest. The mattress, the provisions and 
most of the instruments went down stream 
in decimal fractions. But the survey was 
practically complete. Fellows had chosen 
two tunnel sites, and the records were safe 
in oilskin wrappings next his body. They 
struggled on, starved and exhausted, and 
reached the Devil’s Slide, the sole exit from 
the canyon, two days later, more dead than 
alive. The illustration shows better than 


any words what kind of climbing the Devil’s 
Slide is. In three hours, they scarcely know 
how, they reached the top, and collapsed 
into the arms of the relief party. 

To-day a fourteen-mile road makes the 
two-thousand-foot descent into the canyon, 
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a power house has been built at its foot, and 
the tunnel, the longest in the country, is 
rapidly eating its way at $40 a foot through 
the 30,000 feet of the Vernal Mesa. 

The Yuma project has made more trouble 
than any of the others. The irrigable area is 
relatively small, but the Colorado River is 
the biggest and most intractable that the 
Reclamation Service has yet had to harness. 
Not content with the bad habits of our West 
ern streams, it has borrowed some hoary 


wiles from the Nile and the Ganges. From 
its 225,000 square miles of basin, it drains 
annually eleven million acre feet of water 
and a good deal of land as well. It’s the 
dirtiest river in the country; the Missouri 
and the Rio Grande are limpid by contrast. 
In flood time it carries 1,500,000 tons of silt 
past Yuma every day. This silt is fine 
that it does settle entirely on standing forty 

eight hours, so rich that it brings $4 an acre 
as fertilizer, and so thick that it unfits the 
water for almost any use. 

The Colorado tears its way through the 
Grand Canyon and similar country, all con 
spicuously lacking in reservoir sites, to a 
point a few miles above Yuma, ere it 
issues onto the flattest of flat deltas. With 
its genial summer warmth of 120°, the Yuma 
Valley is the hottest spot in the country; 
with its annual rainfall of 24 inches, it is one 


of the driest spots on earth. Here the river 


loses its speed and deposits its silt. The 
deposits have gradually built up its bed, so 
that it runs from Yuma to the sea on a 


natural aqueduct, a cup-topped ridge high 


above the surrounding country. When the 
floods come, in the early summer, spills 
over and inundates the valley for miles, cov 

ering it with a layer of silt. During the rest 
of the year the land is parched. 

The conditions are exactly those of the’ 
Nile Valley. The date palm, which grows 
nowhere else on the continent, flourishes 
here. So do the olive and the pineapple. 
The growing season lasts 365 days in the 
year. Yuma oranges, Yuma _ vegetables 
ripen two weeks or more before those of the 
rest of the country. Given irrigat the 


valley, with its steady heat and inexhausti 
ble soil, will be literally a forcing bed, 
great unglazed hothouse. 

The task of the Reclamation Service was 
three-fold: to induce the river to g 
its starve-and-surfeit method 
supply in favor of steady irrigation, to store 
water without a reservoir site, and to dis- 


one 


ol water 











Reversing a geological period 


Turning a river from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 


the dam that ts to back the waters of the St. 


Mary to the requisite height, and the canal that is to take them across the Continental Divide. 


tribute water no better adapted to ordinary 
irrigation works than cold molasses. 

Stopping the inundations was a simple 
though expensive undertaking, a matter of 
raising the walls of the natural aqueduct too 
high for the river to spill over. The Colo- 
rado and its tributary, the Gila, are being 
lined with miles and miles of earthern 
levees, the first perfect levees ever built. 
Thev are constructed on a three to one 
slope, 7.e., their width at base is six or seven 
times their height. This means absolute 
resistance to the water, but at so great an 
expense for material that it has never been 
attempted before. 

The storage problem was hidden at first 
by the existence of a beautiful natural reser- 
voir site, a long basin at the edge of the hills, 
just above Yuma. The engineers intended 
to throw a storage dam across the mouth of 
the basin, until they called in the diamond 
drills to find bed rock. The drills went 
down through nine hundred feet of unvary- 
ing silt. The silt didn’t quit at nine hundred 
feet, but the drills did. It seemed that they 
were hunting the bottom of a second Grand 
Canyon, filled to the brim with the scourings 
of the first. 

The tremendous pressure on a storage 
dam, of course, makes a bed rock founda- 
tion indispensable. The engineers went up 
stream hunting a site. They reached the 
point where the Colorado is formed by the 
confluence of the Green and the Grand, 
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without finding one. Finallythey found their 
sites: a dam for the Grand in the Gore Can- 
yon, in Northwestern Colorado, a dam for 
the Green in Wyoming. For a project on 
the Mexican boundary they had had to go 
more than half way to Canada for their 
water supply. When the project is com- 
plete the mighty Colorado, the sculptor of 
the Grand Canyon, will cease to exist; it 
will be merely the outlet channel for the 
reservoirs of the Reclamation Service. 

To utilize the broth that does duty for 
water in the Colorado, the Reclamation 
engineers took a leaf from the cook book. 
They determined to let the river—the whole 
Colorado River—settle, and pour it off. 
The delusive reservoir site was available 
as a settling basin. It would not support a 
storage dam—but they knew more than one 
way to skin a cat. They are building a dam 
of the India weir pattern, a flat sill of 
masonry, 267 feet wide and 19 feet high, 
across the channel. The silt goes under it, 
the water goes over it. But its immense 
weight and spread keeps it in place, and while 
it does not stop the water, it banks ii up 
six feet above low water level, making a ten 
mile lake in the natural basin and allowing 
the water to slacken and partially to settle. 
In the brief respite not much of the silt is 
really deposited, yet the top foot of water 
becomes comparatively clear and the canals, 
heading laterally on the sides of the basin 
just above the dam, draw off this top foot 
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and no more. Simple, really, isn’t it? 
In the Yuma project international diffi- 
culties begin to complicate the physical 
obstacles. By the terms of our treaty with 
Mexico the Colorado is a navigable stream, 
and any diversion of its waters is a menace 
to navigation and a breach of treaty. No 
one but a few weatherbeaten ducks ever 
dreamed of navigating the Colorado, and 
for all the Mexican Government cares we 
might divert its waters to Medicine Hat. 
But the lower Colorado delta, below the 
Mexican line, is marvelously rich, unim- 
proved land, even richer than the Yuma 
Valley, and quite naturally has passed from 
the ingenuous Latin-American to the hands 
of American promoters. These gentlemen, 
seeing their potential water supply gliding 
down the Reclamation canals, are pressing 
Mexico to call a halt on the Yuma project. 
If she does, the Reclamation Service will 
quote Adam’s retort to Eve, “* You bit first.” 
The California Development Company was 
organized a few years ago to irrigate the 
Imperial Valley of California by a canal 
from the Colorado and applied to the War 
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Department for permission to head its canal 


on the river just above the Mexican line. 
The War Department had no jurisdiction 
and replied that it didn’t care the 
least possible degree what the company 


did. This the company took for- permis 
sion. Then the Yuma project was launched. 
The company sniffed trouble afar, obtained 
a license from Mexico and moved its canal 
head across the border. Wherefore, if the 
treaty is to be observed, Mexico will be held 
to the first accounting. 

But these bickerings are likely to be for- 


gotten in the shadow of a great catastrophe. 
Forsaking its old bed, the Colorado is pour- 
ing down the California Development 
Company’s canal into the sunken Im 
perial Valley, from which there is no 
exit. There are fears that the stream cannot 
be turned, and that the whole valley is 
doomed. Treaty or no treaty, the lower 
delta will get no water till the great sunken 
cup is full and the river spills back into its 


old course. But that is a story by itself. 
Our other complication with Mexico 
concerns the water rights to the Rio Grande 





business 


Why the Government work is in demand. 
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The law of water right is adamant: whoever 
first settles on a stream and diverts its waters 
for irrigation has right to as much water 
as his land may need, no matter who settles 
above or below him. Now the first settlers 
on the Rio Grande were certain copper- 
colored persons of American extraction, 
and their irrigation systems, crude but 
extensive, have been in use in Chihuahua and 
Oahuila from the time of Leif Ericsson to 
this day. When the Texas ranchers needed 
water, however, they did not worry about 
the rights of the aborigines or their Mexican 
heritors. They took the water, and as the 
Rio Grande is no more than a trickle in the 
dry season, Mexico went dry. Likewise the 
New Mexican ranchers took the water, and 
Texas went dry. Presently the Colorado 
ranchers discovered that the upper valley 
of the Rio Grande produced the finest 
crops on earth. They took any amount 
of water; New Mexico went dry. Anon 
there was the deuce to pay from Denver to 
the Gulf. Mexico had its fingers in Texas’s 
throat. Texas had Mexico’s head under one 
arm and was pummeling New Mexico with 
the other. New Mexico was reaching for 
Colorado with a knife. Colorado was grow- 
ing crops and saying nothing. 

Enter B. M. Hall, of the Reclamation 
Service. Mr. Hall dodged missiles for a 
while and studied the riverand the situation. 
He discovered that while there was not 
enough water in the dry season for any one, 
there was more than enough in flood time 
for every one. Then he discovered an 
enormous reservoir site at Engle, N. M. 
Then he invited the warring factions to a 
love feast, unfolded a plan, and restored 
peace in the nick of time. Thousands of 
acresof good Mexican farm lands had lapsed 
back into desert, and international relations 
were becoming strained. 

The plan involves a reservoir large enough 
to regulate the entire flow of the Rio Grande 

-the biggest artificial body of water in the 
world. It will be forty miles long and con 
tain two million acre feet. It will be suff 
ciently fed by the surplus from the Colorado 
and New Mexico irrigation works above, it 
will pay out a steady stream adequate for 
the Texan and Mexican works below, and 
will have enough left to irrigate 180,000 
new acres in New Mexico and Texas. 

The Milk River project, which will re- 
claim over 7oo square miles of Northern 
Montana, is the largest yet undertaken, and 
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the difficulty with Canada stirred up by it is 
the most serious in which the Reclamation 
Service is involved. The St. Mary River 
rises in the northwest corner of the State, 
twelve miles from the Canadian line and close 
to the meeting point of the two Continental 
Divides, north-and-south and east-and-west. 
It flows direct across the border and empties 
into Hudson Bay. A few miles east, the 
Milk River rises in two forks, flows into 
Canada, follows the boundary for a hundred 
miles, turns back into Montana and empties 
into the Missouri and ultimately into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its lower valley, in Mon- 
tana, has long been an important stock farm 
ing country, with the first water rights. Not 
long ago the industrious Kanuck found that 
the upper valley in Canada was equally 
fertile. He took to stock farming himself, 
and incidentally took most of the water to 
which the Montana ranchers were entitled. 

The howl raised in Montana was dis 
tinctly audible in Washington, and_ the 
Reclamation Service was called to the 
rescue. It promptly found a way to supply 
the Montanese without depriving the 
Kanuck. It will dam the St. Mary, a 
powerful but unused stream, near its source, 
and back its waters up to a considerable 
height, from which it will lead them in.a 
canal across the Continental Divide and 
dump them into the Milk, diverting them 
from Hudson Bay to the Gulf. The aug 
mented Milk will suffice for both Canada 
and Montana, provided the Canadians will 
agree to let the additional supply pass down 
to its rightful owners. Much as the Recla 
mation Service esteems the industrious 
Kanuck, it is not building million dollar 
projects on American soil for his exclusive 
benefit. 

When Director Walcott, of the United 
States Geological Survey, went to Ottawa 
last winter, to get the necessary assurance, 
the Canadian Government insisted on 
changing the subject. The project was 
threatened, and the Reclamation Service 
had to find one more expedient. The diff 
culty is now in diplomacy, and likely to be 
favorably settled, but whichever way it is 
decided the project is now assured. If the 


Canadians promise not to disturb the new 
supply, well and good; they may keep what 
they now have. If they refuse, the water of 
the St. Mary will be siphoned over the 
North Fork of the Milk and emptied into 
the South Fork; 


the South Fork will be 
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dammed and its share of the Milk River, 
together with the entire St. Mary supply, 
will be forced back over another divide into 
Cut Bank Creek, a tributary of the Marias, 
which empties into the Missouri above the 
Milk. Finally, a canal from the lower 
Marias will carry the South Fork water, the 
St. Mary water and as much of the Marias 
water as may be needed, to the lower Milk 
Valley. 

Every irrigable acre in the United States 
is bearing crops on the map in the Washing- 
ton office, and the work of the Reclamation 
Service will not be complete till every acre 
on the map is bearing crops on the ground. 
The task is titanic. As Secretary Wilson 
says, we have no bad acres. With water, 
all our deserts would blossom as the rose, 
and the Reclamation Service has under- 
taken to find water for fifty million acres of 


‘them. Fifty million acres means a tract 


almost the size of Great Britain. It means 
to the United States virtually the addition of 
a fiftieth State, larger than South Dakota or 
Nebraska and richer than California, scat- 
tered, a county here and a county there, over 
the waste places of the country. 

It means, incidentally, the expenditure of 
a billion ora billion and 1 half of dollars - 
half the actual money of the nation. And it 
means ultimately an addition to the wealth 
and prosperity of the nation that, so far as 
money can measure it, will represent several 
billions, though the Reclamation Fund will 
probably never exceed forty or fifty mil- 
lions, and can be turned over only once in 
ten years. The present average value of 
irrigated land in this country is $47, and its 
annual crop is worth 50 per cent. more than 
the total cost of the irrigation. Even if the 
Reclamation Service can do no better by its 
settlers than the private promoter has done 
(and it is doing far better by them), it will 
add nearly two and a half billions to the 
national wealth and two billions to the 
national income. But the Service is not 
looking primarily for financial results. It 
promises to exercise a profound influence on 
the national life. While the merciless col- 
lectivism of our industrial life is crushing 
the individual into corporations and unions, 
massed capital and massed labor, the Recla- 
mation Service is working steadily to rebuild 
the last tottering stronghold of national 
individualism, agriculture, on a new and 
better basis than before. 

On the farm, the price of independence 
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was isolation. But the last two decades 
have developed a new form of rural life. 
The marvelous richness of the valleys of the 
Far West, and the fertilizing of valleys as 
rich throughout the country by irrigation, 
have produced the rural settlement, of 
which Redlands and Riverside, Cal., are 
the stock examples. Sixteen years ago Red 


lands was a sheep pasture. It was assessed 
at seventy-five cents an acre, and its owner 
invoked high heaven because his taxes were 
exorbitant. To-day, with irrigation, its 
13,000 acres support 12,000 people, all inde 
pendent and prosperous—so prosperous 
that one of them recently paid $50,000 for 
the perpetual right of a water supply of one 
cubic foot a second, without exciting com 


ment. It is not a town. Its inhabitants all 
live on their farms, but where one acre sup 
ports a family in comfort and five acres in 
affluence, thousands of farms can cluster 
into a township. The rural settlement has 
all the intercourse and touch with life of the 
town, all the independence and wholesome 
influences of the country. 

All the projects of the Reclamation Ser 
vice are rural settlement country, where five 
to forty acres will insure the prosperity of 
the family. One or two acres intensi 
cultivated, in these fortunate valleys, make 
the farmer independent of the rest of the 
world for everything but clothing and 
luxuries. 


vely 


The remaining acres, cultivated 
for the market, bring him an income. Over 
produc tion, depression, panic, at worst can 
leave him only out at elbow. Not only is the 
Service holding its lands in small parcels for 
genuine home-seekers, in many cases it is 
providing for the actual settlements. On 
the Minidoka project in Southern Idaho, a 
year ago a dreary sage brush flat, it has 


already chosen three town sites and next 
spring will sell 'ots on them at publi 
auction, and it asks support for bill 
now before Congress entitling it to treat 
the proceeds of these auctions as loan 
to the towns, repayable in ten or twenty 
years, and to use it for the installation 
of water and sewerage systems and muni 


cipal power and lighting plants. These 
can be built far better and cheaper 
by the trained Reclamation engineers, in 
connection with the other work on the pro 
ject, than by the towns. A similar invest 
ment of $900,000 made in connection with 
the opening up of Oklahoma to settlers was 
a complete success. 
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BRIAR AAS ILE river had been falling all 
RAN ASS 
BRN Cz OF summer, and now curved 


away in a clear amber band 
until it was lost in the 
‘¢ Great Bend ”’ below, but 
over its empty banks the 
tide of green had followed the receding 
waters, inch by inch, until the very mud- 
flats and bars had come into its dominion. 

As Radford came down the hill, the 
factory of the Green River Concentrat- 
ing and Pulverizing Company was spread 
below him in plan on a wide river terrace 
—a jumble of rusty-red roofed ware- 
houses, of tar-and-gravel covered sheds, 
of brick and corrugated iron and wooden 
buildings, grouped along the private rail- 
road siding and the incline track which 
led up from the wharf boat at the 
foot of the river bank. Those two 
tracks crossed each other at right angles, 
and all the lines of the factory seemed to 
converge at the point of intersection. In 
one angle of it, toward the river, stood 
the boiler house, with its high brick 
chimney; across the incline from it was the 
coal yard—a black square spanned by 
several spidery trestles, as Radford looked 
down on it. There his eye was caught by 
an unusual movement in a little knot of 
men who had gathered at the farther side 
of the coal storage, apparently in some ex- 
citement. He checked his pace to watch 
them, but could see nothing except that 
their interest seemed to be fixed upon 
something in the direction of the boiler 
house. 

‘¢ Some skylarking of that yard gang,’’ 
he thought. ‘‘ Fallon ought to look after 
those outside fellows more closely,’’ 
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He went on again, moodily. 

His position in the Green River plant 
was, in fact, his first; and he had come to 
it direct from his graduation, wearing his 
new ‘‘ B. S.’’ with all the self-conscious- 
ness and some of the obtrusiveness of a 
pair of new shoes. The Thetford Poly- 
technic, his Alma Mater, was a rather as- 
sertive institution, over-endowed and over- 
equipped. Its collections and its labora- 
tories were absolutely up-to-date; its ap- 
paratus was faultlessly correct. Every- 
thing was provided in its most modern and 
convenient form, immediately to the stu- 
dent’s hand. MHeat, cold, pressure, 
vacuum, air, water, electricity, were 
brought to his glass-topped and elaborately 
furnished desk, and were at his service at 
the opening of a cock, the turning of a 
switch, or the pressing of a button. It was 
like Jearning seamanship in the first cabin 
of the very newest liner, with the barometer 
‘*set fair.’’ 

The Green River factories, on the other 
hand, were a helter-skelter assemblage of 
expedients and make-shifts. Little of the 
machinery had been built for the place in 
which it was now installed and still less for 
the use to which it was now applied. It 
had been bought second-hand, for the 
most part; it was sometimes too large and 
sometimes too small for its purpose, but 
always very cheap (for its weight); and it 
had been installed in any spaces which at 
the time seemed convenient to Andrew 
Bailey, the old superintendent. When all 
the space was filled, he put up another 
shed or tacked on another building. The 
work got in the way of itself in a dozen 
places, but somehow stumbled by ; and in 
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spite of what Radford called its ‘‘ shock- 
ingly low mechanical efficiency,’’ the plant 
had made a good deal of money in the 
past, and on its established business and 
small plant investment had lived along into 
a period of much keener and abler compe- 
tition than it had had to meet in its earlier 
days. Latterly, the modern methods and 
equipments of younger rivals had begun 
to tell on it, and Radford’s introduction 
to it had been at the instance of one of 
the directors who thought it might be a 
good thing to ‘‘put a little science into 
the plant.’’ To his mind that operation 
was closely analogous to ‘‘ putting a little 
architecture on his house.’’ 

But there were lying about the factory 
two or three pieces of apparatus, bought 
at various times over Mr. Bailey’s head or 
without his approval, which he had quietly 
neglected to install because of his con- 
temptuous estimate of their ‘‘ new-fangled 
foolishness,’’ and with these Radford bid 
fair to keep dishonored company. In his 
case, too, there entered an element of sus- 
picion and jealousy which might well 
make the old superintendent disposed to 
withhold opportunities from his young, 
new-school assistant. His Scotch shrewd- 
ness was keen enough to see the signs of 
the times, and to see his own incapability 
of following the road they pointed. It was 
not in human nature for him to spur on 
the new era. 

He was a short, round-bodied man, very 
hairy except as to the top of his head, 
which ran in a shining ridge between two 
fringes of dirty gray. His voice came out 
of a tangle of grizzly beard in a kind of 
husky bellow and with a reek of chewing 
tobacco. He had grown up with the 
factory, and his foremen had grown up 
under him—men of his own stamp, who 
measured the efficiency of a workman by 
the girth of his chest and the muscles of 
his shoulders and loins. 

In such a stubborn soil, Radford’s some- 
what theoretical notions of newer advanced 
wage systems and of higher ideals in works 
management had not found a crevice in 
which they might find root, and he had 
already begun to show an innate sense of 
proportion and an increasing adaptiveness 
by settling down somewhat grimly to throw 
all his effort for improvement upon a very 
few of the plainest points in the mechan- 
ical equipment. Bailey did not deign to 
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hamper his assistant’s investigations or to 
object to his tests, but simply opposed a 
bulk of inertia when Radford’s result took 
the form of a concrete proposal for an im- 
provement or a recommendation of a 
change. Just lately the new school and 
the old had locked horns over the ques- 
tion of ‘* scrapping ’’ an old battery of flue 
boilers of a type long obsolete. They had 
originally stood in a sawmill, and had been 
bought cheap by Bailey, years before, for 
steady service in the Green River factory. 
With a sort of sarcastic indifference he let 
Radford carry out a series of efficiency 
tests, but when the young man—with the 
air of one who has proved his case— 
brought out figures showing that the old 
boilers were making only about two-thirds 
as much steam as they should for the coal 
they burned, Bailey frankly and very pos- 
itively rejected the conclusion that new 
ones would pay. 

‘Yon may be what the theery tells ye, 
Mr. Radford, but I tell ye, yon boilers is 
good for five years to come, or more wi’ 
good handlin’ and a bit patch now and 
again. I'll be pairty to no theery that 
bids ye chuck away good machinery afore 
it’s wore out.’’ 

‘But they don’t get good handling, 
Mr. Bailey. Dave McDonald may be a 
good rough-and-tumble coal-passer, but 
no man who drinks as hard as he is safe 
to trust alone on that battery.’’ 

‘‘Is he no?”’ cried Bailey, stung per- 
haps by secret recognition of the truth 
of the charge, but the more obstinately 
and clannishly determined to back his 
old fellow-countryman. ‘‘ Dave has been 
firin’ yon boilers safe enough for ten 
years back, Mr. Radford, and safe enough 
he’ll be yet, wi’ me watchin’ him, I’m 
thinkin’. Man! ye canna hire doctors 
of feelosophy to stand in front of fire doors 
for two dollars a day!”’ 

The advisability of a revolt against 
Bailey had been wearily revolving in his 
mind through the night and was again 
going through its cycle as he entered the 
factory this morning. He walked down 
the long alley between the sheds without 
any premonition that he was coming face 
to face with a crisis and a test. ; 


To him the health or disorder of the 
place was as self-revealing as the condition 
of a patient is to a physician, and by like 
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functional symptoms. He saw at once 
that the men of the yard gang were rattled. 
The very scrape of the shovels and the 
creak of the wheelbarrows spoke of a nerv- 
ous tension, and there was an unnatural 
tone and a false note in the blustering 
efforts of red Bill Fallon, the yard boss, to 
‘* encourage’’ his crew. 

The trouble menacing the whole factory 
at that moment was not in Fallon’s juris- 
diction, and the peculiar code of ethics of 
his class—rarely violated even in the 
most critical situations—forbade his inter- 
ference. And the same code forbade that 
he should show any acknowledgment of 
the facts of the matter before his men, 
even though he knew that they were as 
familiar with them as he. So his appre- 
hensions for himself, his men and the 
factory—his nervous strain in momentary 
expectation of a catastrophe, his fretted 
impatience awaiting the arrival of ‘‘ one of 
the bosses’’—these found no outlet save 
in harrying his gang to the limits of endur- 
ance, 

It was with obvious relief that he saw 
Radford approaching, though he said with 
a heavy pretense of casualness, ‘* Mornin’, 
Misther Radford.’’ ‘Then, stepping with 
a badly assumed carelessness out of hear- 
ing of the men: ‘‘ Ye didn’t come in by 
the fire-room ?’”’ 

“No .. . Why?” 

‘“McDonald’s howlin’ dhrunk, sorr, 
and God knows what he’s doin’ wid the 
fires.’’ 

‘*Is Mr. Bailey not here? ”’ 

‘“¢ No, sorr.’’ 

Radford stood an appreciable moment, 
on the edge of his resolution; but he 
walked rapidly toward the boiler-room, 
getting the main facts of the story so far as 
Fallon knew it. 

McDonald had come on at seveno’ clock 
with a vicious ‘‘ hold-over,’’ and a bottle 
in his pocket. Now he was crazy drunk. 
He had started out with a red hot slice 
bar, and driven the pump boat man over- 
board into the river, too frightened to do 
anything but swim across to his home. He 
had seized his coal wheeler—a boy named 
Jakey Nutt—and thrown him into the 
water tank, and nowstood guard over him, 
yelling and pounding the iron tank with a 
monkey wrench. He had coupled the hose 
to the ‘blow-off pipe, and threatened to 
turn the scalding water on anyone who en- 
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tered the room. And he was firing up like 
a frenzied devil. 

Radford was not conscious of thinking 
out the situation; it was clear before him, 
in a picture. A drunken fireman was as 
dangerous as gunpowder; he must be 
thrown out at once. An explosion, fol- 
lowed by fire, might occur at any moment; 
the men working within its possible range 
must be moved, quickly but quietly, to 
avoid panic and stampede. ‘The deserted 
pump boat must be manned, or the factory 
water supply would run out and many im- 
portant operations come to a standstill, 
with expensive losses and further disastrous 
complications. 

He was aware of listening rather criti- 
cally to the tone of his own voice as he 
said to Fallon—a little more quietly and a 
little more rapidly than usual, as he walked 
—‘‘ Tell the boys in the machine shop to 
stand by the fire pump till further orders. 
Send over for McAllister to come and fire 
until quarter time this afternoon; we’ ll re- 
lieve him then and give him plenty of time 
off to-night to rest up. Put Doc. Davis 
down on the pump boat, and tell him to 
get her started as soon as he can. And 
get all the men away from around the 
boiler house—quietly. Take them up and 
load those cars for the switch engine. Mr. 
Robinson will give you the carload orders 
—enough to keep them all busy. Stop 
at the mill as you go up and tell Reed to 
watch his gauge on the engine, and if he 
sees the steam running down fast to stop 
the feeders and let her run out clean, and 
then slow down gradually and uncouple, 
but not stop her. Let him send his men 
to you, and you put them at some other 
job till he gets started again. Keep them, 
all busy, and keep them away from the 


boiler house, do you understand? I'll 
handle McDonald.’’ 
Fallon nodded—after one _ respectful 


glance of admiration—and turned back. 
Radford went on alone. 

The boiler plant stood in the angle where 
the dryer house met the inclined track 
from the river. The one end, therefore, 
was formed by the dryer house wall; at the 
other end stood the ‘‘new battery’’ of 
boilers. The long side on the left opened 
under the incline tracks into the coal yard, 
and on the other long side, facing the coal 
yard, were two more batteries of boilers, 
the ‘* old threes’’ and the ‘‘ old fours,’’ 
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with the brick stack between them jutting 
part way into the room in front of the set- 
ting. The ‘‘ old threes’’ were under fire 
this morning. At the corner between them 
and the new battery stood a square, iron 
water box, adjoining which were the boiler 
feed pumps. It was covered over, with a 
trap-door lid at the farend; and Jakey Nutt, 
the coal wheeler, immersed in the water 
below, clutched the edges of this opening 
with sooty paws, between which his shock 
head appeared like some grotesquely soiled 
Jack-in-the box. Fortunately, McDonald, 
in his drunken muddle, had turned off the 
waste steam by which the feed water was 
usually heated nearly to the boiling point; 
so that Jakey’s unwanted bath was quite 
cold. His hair was in his eyes and the 
trickling water had washed gray streaks in 
the coal dust that grimed his face. Mc- 
Donald, standing by one corner, was spout- 
ing Burns with vast fluency, beating out 
the chorus with a monkey wrench on the 
sides of the reverberating iron. Occasion- 
ally he would break a bar to make an inef- 
fective dab at the ducking head of his coal 
passer; then, catching his rhythm again, he 
would pound out another stanza. 

When Radford entered, he was striding 
up and down, brandishing the wrench like 
a Jacobite clansman flourishing a claymore, 
and singing in a hoarse shout: 


‘¢ «Bannocks o’ bear meal, 
Bannocks o’ barley! 

Here's to the Highlandsman’s 
Bannocks o’— 


‘¢ Eh, there, ye ram-stam sootie, staum- 
rel knurl! Was ye speel oot and awa 
whin I was no lookin’?’’ A feint with the 
wrench sent Jakey dodging back fearfully 
under the protecting cover of the tank. 
“ Bannocks 0’ barley! 


«« «Wha in the brulzie 

Will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley.’ ’’ 


There was an unusual roar and hum in 
the fires under the old boilers, and the 
‘*breeching’’ which extended across the 
boiler fronts and carried the smoke to the 
chimney glowed dark red at several places. 
There flashed into Radford’s memory a 
distinct visual recollection of the many 
patches along the bottom seams—especially 
one big D patch just over the bridge wall, 


with another on top of it, which he had 
noticed when the last repairs were made. 
Then he caught sight of the end of a 
grate-bar hung on the lever of the safety 
valve; the steam gauge was quivering at 
ninety-five—the boilers being supposed to 
work at sixty-five and blow off at seventy. 
He stepped up to the water gauges and 
tried the lowest of the cocks; instead of 
water, it blew a vicious jet of thin, blue 
steam. 

At the hiss of its escape McDonald 
turned sharply. ‘‘Wha’ ’n hell... .. 
Oo ay! ’Tis Muster Radford. Morr’n, 
Muster Radford.’’ He grinned drunkenly. 
‘**Is no yon the guid fire I’m keepin’ the 
morr’n? Wad it no mind je o’ 


*«« Yon fiery lake, 
Where damned devils roar and yell 
Chained to a stake?’”’ 


Profiting by this diversion, Jakey had 
scrambled, dripping, from the tank and 
dashed out of the back door. McDonald 
turned in time to see his draggled exit and 
to hurl after him: ‘‘‘Ha! Whare ye 
gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie?’’’ Then witha 
maudlin change, stretching out his arms to 
the door, he called: ‘‘ ‘ Stay, my charmer, 
can you leave me?’ ’’ 

‘*McDonald,’’ said Radford, ‘‘ you’re 
drunk.’’ 


‘*Na, na, man. Dinna ye ken 


«« «There’s naething like the honest nappy; 
Whaur Il ye e’er see men sae happy 
Or woman sonsie, saft an’ sappy 
*Tween morn an’—’” 


‘«That enough now,’’ Radford broke 
in. ‘* Drop that and come here.’’ 


© e « mor, 
As them wha like to taste the drappie 
In glass or horn ?’’’ 


McDonald mumbled through to the end 
of his stanza. ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir. What’ll ye 
be wantin’ ? ” 

‘‘What’s that grate-bar on the safety- 
valve for?” 

‘‘Eh, man, wha’ but that she wadna 
hold her steam the morr’n, but was juist 
blawin’ an’ spittin’ till she had me fair 
fashed wi’ the screech o’ her. I pu’ that 


bit bar to haud her down the while.’’ 
‘*Do you know how much steam you’re 
carrying now?”’ 
‘<’Twill be five-and-saxty to seventy 
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pun. Them’s the orders.” 
and leered at the gauge. ‘* Near a hun- 
der! Hell!’’ He started for the ladder 
leading to the top of the boiler-setting and 
the safety valve, but stopped as if lassoed 
at Radford’s sharp command: 

‘¢Come here! Don’t touch that valve! 
Where’s your water?’’ 

‘«There—ye’ll see it yon.”’ Davie 
pointed unsteadily to the gauge glass. 


He blinked 


‘¢’Tis standin’ at the middle gauge. Do 
ye no see ?’”’ 
‘¢Come here and look!’’ At the tone 


of Radford’s voice an uncertain fear seized 


upon McDonald. He came, staggering 
slowly. ‘*Don’t you see that’s a mud line 


on the glass ? 
tom gauge.”’ 

McDonald pushed it, and jumped back 
as the thin, dry steam whistled out. 
‘«Wait!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Wait, now, till 
I'll start the pump!’ 

‘*Stop!’ Radford had him by the col- 
lar and spun him around facing the boil- 
ers. ‘* Don’t you move a foot toward 
that pump. Close your dampers up, tight. 
Open all your fire doors and deaden your 
fires!’’ He set a cold edge on his voice. 
‘Your top flues and plates are about red- 
hot. If you let any water in on them now, 
or if you don’t get them cooled down 
mighty quick, you'll go out of here just 
ahead of the boilers and land in a place 
where there’s blamed little chance to cool 
down anything.’’ 

Behind the sheet-iron breeching the 
mouths of the flues pointed, like a masked 
battery, straight at them. So far every- 
thing had held, and if conditions inside 
the boiler could be kept smoothly balanced 
until the pressure was all off and the over- 
heated iron above the water-line was cooled 
down, all might still be well. The great risk 
now lay in the chance that water might be 
thrown up onto these fiercely hot plates— 
either by being pumped in, as McDonald 
had purposed, or by surging up within the 
boilers on the sudden opening of a steam 
valve, or even by the ‘‘ foaming’’ of the 
water still remaining. Water striking the 
superheated iron would flash into steam 
with a sudden bursting pressure which 
nothing could withstand. And this might 
occur at any moment. One of the flues 
might collapse and sweep the whole fire- 
room with a roaring, scalding deluge of 
steam—or the whole battery might go off 


It’s empty. Try the bot- 
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with one shattering explosion. Radford 
remembered afterwards that he had been 
wondering whether he would hear the 
crash before the sweep of steam and fire 
struck him; at the time, however, he was 
conscious chiefly of an uncomfortable feel 
ing along his spine—as if his nerves were 
twisted into kinks—and of a great weari 
ness at the long, blind suspense which 
must be endured until the flues could 
slowly cool and every pound of steam be 
drawn off, leaving the boilers absolutely 
still and quiet. His tense feeling had 
already turned against McDonald in a hot, 
angry desire to make him writhe and sweat 
out his drunken folly in a frenzy of work 
and of fright. 

<¢ Jump at it now!” he yelled. ‘‘ You've 
made your job, and, by thunder, you 
shan’t shirk it! Get your ashes up on top 
of your fires all along. Cover them clear 
back to the bridge-wall! ’’ 

McDonald, already bathed in sweat, 
swung the shovel like a demon, but Rad 
ford kept close behind him, driving him to 
more and more desperate exertion. 

‘¢ That will do for number one. 
then get at number two . 
that red spot there Now, num- 
ber three. Use green coal, then, if the 
ashes have given out. Now start at 
number one again, and draw your fires. 
Pull a small slice at a time and pull it clean 
to the bars!’’ 

The fire-room, thick with sulphurous 
smoke from half burned coal, glowed to 
its farthermost corner with the fierce red- 
ness and stifling heat of the open furnaces, 
and the flare and splutter of the coals still 
flaming where they had been pulled for- 
ward onto the brick floor. Among and 
over these scorching heaps McDonald 
lunged and tugged at the furnaces, now 
staggering back for momentary shelter 
from the fierce radiation, now wrestling 
with the handle of his long scraper, ap- 
parently in the very mouth of the fire, now 
falling away again, with forearm over his 
eyes, to seize a bucket of water and 
dash it over his head and chest. Rad 
ford, scarcely less strangled, with the front 
of his light coat smouldering unnoticed 
from a stray coal, drove him mercilessly. 

‘¢ Draw her clean—back to the bridge 
wall ‘Sweat blind’ are you? 
Damn you, sweat on. It will keep you 
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from blistering—and from thinking how 
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likely the boiler front is to come 
ae ee s: 

Bailey’s voice, suddenly breaking 
through the sputtering of the coals and the 
clang of Dave's fire tools, struck him with 
a distinct shock. He had been there for 
some minutes, unknown to Radford, look- 
ing on with an air first of uneasiness, then 
of surprise, and finally of grim satisfaction. 
Radford turned sharply, to shout and wave 
a warning to him not to enter, but the old 
man stepped deliberately to his side. 

‘«They told me, outside,’’ he said, close 
to Radford’s ear. ‘*How much was he 
carryin’ ?”’ 

‘« Ninety-five pounds, when I came in, 
and God knows how low the water is. 
Can’t find any in any of the gauges.’ 

Bailey stepped closer to the steam gauge. 
‘«Sixty pound now. Is she fallin’ fast ?’’ 

‘<Pretty fast now—yes. But nothing 
is safe yet. I wish you’d not stay here, 
sir. No use of both of us taking—’’ 

Bailey turned—but stopped again to 
watch the young man as he sprang at 
McDonald and seized the scraper out of 
his hands. 

‘« That isn’t the way to draw your fires,’’ 
Radford said. ‘‘ You’re spreading half the 
coal and making the fire hotter. Take a 
slice you can handle and draw it clean!’’ 

He worked for several minutes before 
handing back the tool. ‘* There!’’ he said. 
‘« Do it like that.’’ 

As he stepped back from the glare of 
the fire, and saw the old superintendent 
still standing there, an expression of greater 
anxiety came into his face and was appar- 
ent in his voice. ‘‘ Really, Mr. Bailey,’’ 
he said, ‘*I wish you would not stay here. 
There is no advantage in your exposing 
yourself further.’’ 

‘*No.’’ Bailey spoke and moved with- 
out any haste or nervotisness. ‘‘ Ye seem 
to have matters well in hand, Mr. Radford. 
I'll be pleased if ye’ll deal wi’ them—and 
wi’ him,’’ indicating Dan with his thumb, 
‘‘as ye see fit. I'll look in on ye later.’’ 

Something in his manner caused a sud- 
den lightness in Radford’s heart, and 
changed slightly his own attitude toward 
McDonald. Nevertheless, he drove him 
steadily until the last fire was cleaned. 

‘¢ Now, open your dampers wide,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Draw through all the cool air 
she’ ll take.’’ 

He paid no further attention to the fire- 
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man, who, everything possible being done, 
sank in a heap on an upturned water 
bucket and leaned against the wall. Rad- 
ford paced up and down, glancing fre- 
quently at the steam gauge. He turned 
as the night fireman entered. 

‘* Tom, sorry to call you on again, but 
you’ll have to firea few hours. Start up 
and fill the new battery. Use the fire 
pumps to fill them; there isn’t enough 
steam left here to do it.’’ 

McDonald, now pretty thoroughly 
sobered, sat dripping by the far door of the 
fire-room, sullenly watching the men at 
work preparing to start the other battery. 
Radford, watch in hand, his eyes on the 
face of the steam gauge, waited till the 
needle settled back against the pin. Then, 
snapping his watch case shut, he turned 
sharply on the culprit. 

‘Dave! Go to the office and get your 
time. Yes—I know you’re all right, now; 
we’ve been putting you through a Turkish 
bath right here, but we’ve got other things 
todo. I'll see that it doesn’t happen 
again—not in this fire-room. Get your 
time. ”” 

Radford, entering the factory office to 
put on his working clothes, found Bailey 
waiting for him. 

‘*T was just thinkin’, Mr. Radford,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ that it might be a good thing if 
ye’d run up to town yoursel’ and look up 
a new fireman. Ye might catechize the 
man a bit, ye see, and find one ’t would 
better suit us. And as to yon boilers—if 
ye’ll frame up a recommendation for the 
new ones ye was speakin’ to me about a 
while back, I’ll join ye in puttin’ the sug- 
gestion before the board. Yon old ones 


_may be a bit burned, I’m thinkin’.’’ 


To Radford, climbing the hill again, the 
sweep of the river valley was full of a new 
gladness and beauty. The thin end of the 
wedge of his influence was entered, and 
he had a buoyant sense of his ability to 
drive it home. He stood justified in 
Bailey’s eyes as a practical man, and a 
new and higher estimate of the old man’s 
common sense had taken shape in his own 
mind. 

‘¢ But poor old McDonald!’’ he mused. 
‘« Poor old Davie! I must keep track of 


him and do something for him. And first 
thing, I believe I'll send him a copy of 


Burns—yes, by George! and an edition de 
luxe, too!’’ 
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‘COLONEL AMMON AND THE FRANKLIN SYNDICATE ”’ 






in 1903, a dapper, though 
somewhat anemic young 
man entered the Broadway 
store of Rogers, Peet & 

: Company, in New York 
city, and asked to be allowed to look at a 
suit of clothes. Having selected one to 
his fancy and arranged for some alterations, 
he produced from his wallet a check for 
$280, drawn to the order of George B. 
Lang, and signed E. Bierstadt, and re- 
marked to the attentive salesman: 

‘‘T haven’t got quite enough cash with 
me to pay for this suit, but 1 have been 
intending to cash this check all the after- 
noon. Of course, you don’t know me or 
even that my name is Lang, but if you will 
forward the check to the bank they will 
certify it, and to-morrow I will send for 
the suit and the balance of the money.’’ 

‘*Certainly, Mr. Lang,’’ replied the 
salesman. ‘‘I will hold the suit and the 
money to await your orders.’’ 

The customer thanked him and took his 
departure. The check was sent to the 
bank, the bank certified it, then can- 
celled its certification and returned the 
check to Rogers, Peet & Company, and 
the store detectives, having communicated 
with Police Headquarters, anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Mr. Lang’s messenger. 

Their efforts were rewarded a couple of 
days later by the appearance at the store 
of a lad who presented a written order 
(Fig. 1 and 2) inscribed upon the back of 
an envelope bearing a cancelled stamp and 
addressed to George B. Lang, 13 West 





read as follows: 


** RoGers, Peer & Co. 

‘« Please give to bearer the clothes I pur- 
chased on Tuesday—suit—pants—S. coat, 
and also kindly put change in envelope in 
inside coat pocket. 

‘« Trusting the alterations are satisfactory, 
and thanking you in advance for the 
and for past courtesies, I am, 

‘* Resp. yours, 
‘Geo. B. LANG 


favor 


The boy was immediately placed under 
arrest, and after proclaiming his own inno- 
cence and vociferating that he was only 
doing an errand fora ‘‘gent,’’ who was 
wailing close by, was directed to return 
with his bundle as if nothing had occur- 
red. This he did, and Mr. George B. 
Lang was soon in the clutches of the law. 

Interrogated by his captors, the sup- 
posed Lang admitted that his real name 
was James Parker, that he lived at 110 
West Thirty-eighth Street, and only re 
quested that his wife be immediately noti- 
fied of what had happened. At Headquar- 
ters the prisoner was identified as a gentle- 
man who had been very actively engaged 
during the preceding months in passing 
bad checks throughout the city, his more 
recent operations having consisted in cash- 
ing a check on the Lincoln National Bank 
for $160 on July 2oth, one for $290 on 
the same bank on July 3oth, still 
another for $510.50 on August 4th, and 
one for $440.50 on the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank, ‘‘to bearer,’’ on August 
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Fig. 1.—Envelope on the back of which Lang’ s 
order on Rogers, Peet & Co. was written 


8th. This last, in some inexplicable way, 
had been cashed at the very bank itself. 

Believing that the forger at last had 
been caught, the precinct detectives later 
on, during the evening of Parker’s arrest, 
visited 110 West Thirty-eighth street, and 
on inquiring for ‘‘ Mrs. Parker,’’ were 
introduced to a young girl of attractive 
appearance to whom they delivered their 
ungrateful message. Mrs. Parker seemed 
overwhelmed at the news and strongly as- 
serted her confidence in her husband’s 
innocence of any wrongdoing. Having 
performed their errand the officers de- 
parted. 

A certain ineradicable jealousy has 
always existed between the plain clothes 
men of the various stations and the sleuths 
attached to the Central Office, and in this 
instance, the precinct men having gained 
the credit for the arrest, it did not occur 
to them as necessary to communicate the 
knowledge of their acquaintance with Mrs. 
Parker to Detective Sergeants Peabody 
and Clark, originally assigned at Headquar- 
ters to investigate the case. 

It now occurred to Peabody that it was 
very unlikely that Parker had conducted 
his operations alone, and he therefore in- 
quired at the Tombs what character of 
visitors came to see the prisoner. The 
gateman replied that as yet none had ar- 
rived. At that very instant a young girl 
stepped to the wicket and asked if she 
could be allowed to see Mr. James Parker. 
It took the detective but a moment to run 
across to the criminal courts building and 
to telephone the warden to detain her tem- 
porarily and then refuse her request. Five 
minutes later the girl emerged disconso- 
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lately from the Tombs and boarded a car 
going uptown. Peabody followed her to 
110 West Thirty-eighth Street, not for an 
instant supposing that the girl herself could 
be the forger, but believing that possibly 
through her he might learn of other mem- 
bers of the gang and secure additional 
evidence against Parker himself. 

Of course, no intelligent person to-day 
supposes that outside of Sir Conan Doyle's 
interesting novels detectives seek the baf- 
fling criminal by means of analyzing cigar 
butts, magnifying thumb marks or special- 
izing in the various perfumes in favor 
among the fair sex, or by any of those 
complicated, brain fatiguing processes of 
ratiocination indulged in by our old friend, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. There are still, 
however, genuine detectives, and some of 
them are to be found upon the New York 
police force. The magnifying glass is not 
one of the ordinary tools of the profes- 
sional sleuth, and if he carries a pistol at 
all there is usually a particular reason for 
it, while those cases may be numbered 
upon the fingers of two hands where his 
own hair and whiskers are not entirely suf- 
ficient for his purposes in the course of 
his professional career. 

The next morning the detective donned 
the most disreputable suit in his wardrobe, 
neglected his ordinary visit to the barber, 
and called at 110 West Thirty-eighth Stree’, 
being of course at this time entirely unaware 
of the fact that the girl was Parker’s wife. 
He found her sitting in a rocking chair in a 
comfortable, well furnished room, and 
reading a magazine. Assuming an expres- 
sion of sheepish inanity he informed her 
that he was an old pal of ‘‘Jim’s’’ who 


had been so unfortunate as to be locked 


upin the same cell with him at Headquarters, 
and that the latter was in desperate need 
of morphine. That Parker was an habitual 
user of the drug could be easily seen from 
the most casual inspection, but that it 
would prove an open sesame to the girl’s 
confidence was, as the detective after- 
wards testified, ‘‘ a hundred-to-one shot.’’ 

‘*Poor Jim!’’ exclaimed the girl. 
‘‘Couldn’t you smuggle some into the 
Tombs for him ?’’ 

Peabody took the hint. Of course he 
could. It would be a hard job,—those 


turnkeys were so suspicious. But he could 
do it for her if anybody could. He rambled 
on, telling his experiences with Parker in 
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the past, how he had peen in Elmira Re- 
formatory with him, etc., etc., and gaining 
each moment valuable information from the 
girl’s exclamations, questions, and the ex- 
pression of her face. He soon learned 
that she was Parker’s wife, that they were 
living in comparative comfort, and that she 
was an exceedingly clever and well edu- 
cated woman, but she said nothing which 
indicated that she knew anything of her 
husband’s offenses or of any other persons 
connected with them. 

After a few moments the girl slipped on 
her coat and hat and the two started down 
to the Tombs, where by prearrangement 
with the officials the detective succeeded 
in convincing her that he had been able to 
send in to her husband a small hypo- 
dermic syringe (commonly called the 
‘*needles’’) which she had purchased at 
a neighboring drug store. 

The apparent success of this undertaking 
put Mrs. Parker in excellent humor and 
she invited the supposed crook to break- 
fast with her at the Broadway Central 
Hotel. So far it will be observed Peabody 
had accomplished practically nothing. At 
breakfast the girl inquired of her com- 
panion what his particular ‘‘graft’’ was, 
to which he replied that he was an 
expert ‘‘second story man,’’ and then 
proceeded to indulge his imagination in 
accounts of bold robberies in the brown 
stone districts and clever ‘‘tricks’’ in 
other cities, which left Mrs. Parker in no 
doubt but that her companion was an ex- 
pert ‘‘ gun” of long experience. 

* Then he took, as he expressed it, 
*¢ another chance.’’ 

‘¢ Jim wanted me to tell you to put the 
gang ‘ wise,’ ’’ said he. 

The girl looked at him sharply and con- 
tracted her brows. 

‘¢Gang?’’ she exclaimed, ‘¢ What 
gang? Oh, perhaps he meant ‘ Dutch’ 
and ‘Sweeney.’ ’’ 

Peabody bit his lip. He had had aclose 
call. 

*¢ Don’t know,’’ he replied, ‘‘ he didn’t 
say who they were,—just to put them 
7 wise. 99 

A second time the detective had made 
a lucky hit, for Mrs. Parker suddenly laid 
aside all pretense and asked: 

‘“‘Do you want to make a lot of 
money ?’’ 

Peabody allowed that he would. 
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** Do you know what they have got Jim 
for?’’ asked the girl. 

‘¢¢Phoney’ paper, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mrs. Parker, ‘‘ but Jim 
didn’t write those checks. I wrote them 
myself. If you want to go in with me, 
we can earn enough money to get Jim out 
and you can do a good turn for yourself 
besides.’’ 

The detective’s blood leaped in his 
veins but he held himself under control as 
well as he could and answered indiffer- 
ently. 

‘*T guess not. I never met a woman 
that was very good at that sort of game.’’ 

**Oh, you don’t know me, then,’’ she 
persisted. ‘*Why, I can copy anything 
in a few moments—really I can.”’ 

‘*'Too dangerous,’’ remarked Peabody. 
‘*T might get settled for ten years.’’ 

‘*No, you wouldn’t,’’ she continued. 
‘«Tt’s the easiest thing in the world. All 
you have to dois to pick the mail out of 
some box onacorner. I can show you 
how with a copper wire and a little piece 
of wax—and you are sure to find among 
the letters somebody’s check in payment 
of a bill. There at once you have the 
bank, and the signature. Then all you 
have to do is to write a letter to the bank 
asking for a new check book, saying yours 
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Fig. 2.—Parker s order on Rogers, Peet & Co. 
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pears on the check. If you can fool the 
cashier into giving your messenger a check 
book you can gamble pretty safely on 
his passing a check signed with the same 
name. In that way, you see, you can get 
all the blank checks you need and test the 
cashier’s watchfulness at the same time. 
It’s too easy. The only thing you have to 
look out for is not to overdraw the account. 
Still, you find so many checks in the mail 
that you can usually choose somebody’s 
account that will stand the strain. Do you 
know, I have made hundreds of checks 
and the banks have certified every single 
one!’’ 

Peabody laughed good 
Things were looking up a bit. 
‘*What do you think I am, anyhow?’ 

asked. ‘I must look like a ‘come- 


,>) 


naturedly. 


he 
on 

‘‘I’m giving it to you straight,’’ she 
said simply. ‘‘ After you have made out 
a good fat check, then you go to a store, 
buy something, tell them to forward the 
check to the bank for certification, and 
that you'll send for the goods and the 
change the next day. The bank always 
certifies the check, and you get the 
money.”’ 

‘*Not always,’’ said Peabody with a 
grin. 

‘*No, not always,’’ acquiesced Mrs. 
Parker. ‘‘ But Jim and I have been aver- 
aging over a hundred dollars per day for 
months.”’ 

‘‘Good graft, all right,’’ assented the 
detective. ‘* But how does the one who 
lays down the check identify himself? For 
instance, suppose I go into Tiffany’s and 
pick out a diamond, and say I’m Mr. 
John Smith, of 100 West One Hundredth 
Street, and the floorwalker says, ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Smith, but we don’t know you,’ what 
then?’’ 

‘*Just flash a few letters on him,’’ said 
the girl. ‘* Letters and envelopes.’’ 

‘* Where do you get ’em?’’ asked Pea- 
body. 

‘¢ Just write them, silly, and send them 
to yourself through the mail.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ retorted the ‘‘sec- 
ond story man.’’ ‘But how can I mail 
myself a letter to 100 West One Hun- 
dredth Street when J don’t live there ?”” 

Mrs. Parker smiled in a superior man- 
ner. 
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is used up, and sign the name that ap- 


‘** ]’m glad I can put you wise to a new 
game. I invented it myself. You want 
letters of identification? In_ different 
names and addresses on different days? 
Very good. Buy a bundle of stamped 
envelopes and write your own name and 
address on them im pencil. When they 
arrive rub off the pencil address. Then if 
you want to be John Smith of roo West 
One Hundredth Street, or anybody else, 
just address the cancelled envelope in 
ink.”” 

‘¢Mabel,’’ said Peabody with admira 
tion, ‘‘ you’ve got the ‘gray matter’ all 
right. You can have me, if you can de 
liver the rest of the goods.’’ 

‘¢There’s still another little frill,’’ she 
continued, pleased at his compliment, ‘if 
you want to do the thing in style. Maybe 
you will find a letter or bill head in the 
mail at the same time that you get your 
sample check. If you do, you can have it 
copied and write your request for the 
check book and your order for the goods 
on paper printed exactly like it. That 
gives a sort of final touch, you know. 
I remember we did that with a dentist 
named Budd, at 137 West Twenty-second 
Street.’’ (See Fig. 3.) 

*« You’ve got all the rest whipped to 2 
standstill,’’ cried Peabody. 

‘* Well, just come over to the room and 
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Fig. 3.—A little frill of Mabel Parker s—in 
addition to forging the man's name she 
had his letter-heads copied 
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i'll show you something worth while,’’ ex- 
claimed the girl, getting up and paying 
their bill. 

‘* Now,’ said she when they were safely 
at 110 West Thirty-eighth Street, and she 
had closed the door of the room and drawn 
Peabody to a desk in the bay window. 
‘* Here’s my regular handwriting.’’ 

She pulled towards her a pad which lay 
open upon the desk and wrote in a fair, 
round hand: 

‘Mrs. James D. Singley.”’ (See Fig. 4.) 

‘«This,’? she continued, changing her 
slant and dashing off a queer feminine 
scrawl, ‘‘is the signature we fooled the 
Lincoln National Bank with,—Miss Kau- 
ser’s, you know. And this,’’ she added 
a moment later, adopting a stiff, shaky, 
hump-backed orthography, ‘‘ is the signa- 
ture that got poor Jim into all this 
trouble,’’ and she inscribed twice upon 
the paper the name ‘FE. Bierstadt.’’ 
‘¢ Poor Jim !’’ she added to herself. 

‘By George, Mabel!’’ remarked the 
detective, ‘‘ you’re a wonder! See if you 
can copy my name.’’ And Peabody wrote 
the assumed name of William Hickey, first 
with a stub and then with a fine point, 
both of which signatures she copied like a 


Fig. fey jirst signature is an example 
of Mabel Parker's regular handwriting; 
the others are names she forged 
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flash, in each case, however, being guilty 
of the lapse of spelling the word William 
‘* Willian’? 

The pad now contained more than 
enough evidence to convict twenty women, 
and Peabody, with the remark, ‘‘ You 
don’t want to leave this kind of thing lying 
around, Mabel,’’ pretended to tear the 
page up, but substituted a blank sheet in 
its place and smuggled the precious bit of 
paper into his pocket. 

‘*Yes, I'll go into business with you, — 
sure I will!’ said Peabody. 

‘*And we'll get enough money to set 
Jim free !’’ exclaimed the girl. 

They were now fast friends, and it was 
agreed that ‘‘Hickey’’ should go and 
make himself presentable, after which they 
would dine at some restaurant and then 
sample a convenient mail box. Meantime 
Peabody telephoned to headquarters, and 
when the two set out for dinner at six 
o’ clock the supposed ‘‘ Hickey ’’ was stop- 
ped on Broadway by Detective Sergeant 
Clark. 

‘‘What are you doing here in New 
York?’’ demanded Clark. ‘‘ Didn’t I 
give you six hours to fly the coop? And 
who’s this woman?” 

‘I was going, Clark, honest I was,’’ 
whined ‘‘ Hickey,” ‘‘and this lady’s all 
right, —she hasn't done a thing.”’ 

‘‘Well, I guess I'll have to lock you up 
at headquarters for the night,’’ said Clark 
roughly. ‘* The girl can go.’’ 

‘*©Oh, Mr. Clark, do come and have 
dinner with us first!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Par- 
ker. ‘* Mr. Hickey has been very good 
to me, and he hasn’t had anything to eat 
for ever so long.’’ 

‘‘Don’t care if I do,’’ said Clark. ‘I 
guess I can put up with the company 
if the board is good.’’ 

The three entered the Raleigh Hotel 
and ordered a substantial meal. With the 
arrival of dessert, however, the girl became 
uneasy, and apparently fearing arrest her- 
self, slipped a roll of bills under the table 
to ‘‘Hickey’’ and whispered to him to 
keep it for her. The detective, thinking 
that the farce had gone far enough, threw 
the money on the table and asked Clark to 
count it, at the same time telling Mrs. Par- 
ker that she was in custody. The girl 


turned white, uttered a little scream, and 
then, regaining her self-possession, re- 
marked as nonchalantly as you please: 
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‘¢ Well, clever as you think you are, you 
have destroyed the only evidence against 
me,—my handwriting.’’ 

‘¢ Not so fast,’’ remarked Peabody, pro- 
ducing the sheet of paper. 

The girl saw that the game was up and 
made a mock bow to the two detectives. 

‘I take off my hat to the New York 
police,’’ said she. 

At this time apparently no thought of 
denying her guilt had entered her mind, 
and at the station house she talked freely 
to the sergeant, the matron and the various 
newspaper men who were present, even 
drawing pictures of herself upon loose 
sheets of paper and signing her name, ap- 
parently rather enjoying the notoriety 
which her arrest had occasioned. A 
thorough search of her apartment was now 
made with the result that several sheets of 
paper were found there bearing what were 
evidently practice signatures of the name 
of Alice Kauser. (See Figure 5). Evi- 
dence was also obtained showing that on 
the day following her husband’s arrest she 
had destroyed large quantities of blank 
check books and blank checks. 

Upon the trial of Mrs. Parker the hand- 
writing experts testified that the Bierstadt 

















Fig. 5.—Practice signatures of the name of 
Alice Kauser 
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and Kauser signatures were so perfect that 
it would be impossible to state that they 
were not originals. The Parker woman 
was what is sometimes know as a ‘free 
hand’’ forger; she never traced anything, 
and as her forgeries were written by a mus- 
cular imitation of the pen movement of 
the writer of the genuine signature they 
were practically impossible of detection. 
When Albert T. Patrick forged the signa- 
ture of old Mr. Rice to the alleged will of 
1900 and to the various checks of $25,000, 
$35,000 and $165,000 upon the Fifth 
Avenue Trust Company the forgeries were 
easily detected from the fact that as Patrick 
had ¢raced them they were ai/ exactly alike 
and superimposed one upon another, line 
Sor line, dot for dot. 

Mabel Parker’s early history is shrouded 
in a certain amount of obscurity, but there 
is reason to believe that she was the off- 
spring of respectable laboring people who 
turned her over, while she was still an in- 
fant, to a Mr. and Mrs. Prentice, instruc- 
tors in physical culture in the public schools, 
first of St. Louis and later of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. As a child and afterwards as 
a young girl she exhibited great precocity 
and a considerable amount of real ability 
in drawing and in English composition, 
but her very cleverness and versatility were 
the means of her becoming much more 
sophisticated than most young women of 
her age, with the result that while still in 
her teens she gave her adopted parents 
ground for considerable uneasiness. Ac- 
cordingly they decided to place her for the 
next few years in a convent near New 
York. By this time she had attained a 
high degreé of proficiency in writing short 
stories and miscellaneous articles, which 
she illustrated herself, for the papers and 
inferior magazines. Convent life proved 
very dull for this young lady, and accord- 
ingly one dark evening, she made her exit 
from the cloister by means of a conven- 
iently located window. 

Waiting for her in the grounds below 
was James Parker, twenty-seven years old, 
already of a large criminal experience, 
although never yet convicted of crime. 
The two made their way to New York, 
were married, and the girl entered upon 
her career. Her husband, whose real name 
was James B. Singley, was a professional 
Tenderloin crook, ready to turn his hand 
to any sort of cheap crime to satisfy his 














THE 


appetites and support life; tne money 
easily secured was easily spent, and Singley, 
at the time of his marriage, was addicted 
to most of the vices common to the habi- 
tués of the under world. His worst enemy 
was the morphine habit and from her hus- 
band Mrs. Singley speedily learned the 
use of the drug. At this time Mabel Pren- 
tice-Parker-Singley was about five feet two 
inches in height, weighing not more than 
105 or 110 pounds, slender to girlishness 
and showing no maturity save in her face, 
which, with its high color, brilliant blue 
eyes, and her yellow hair, often led those 
who saw her for the first time to think her 
beautiful. To further inspection, however, 
a fox-like expression, an irregularity in the 
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man against that of a defendant, —particu- 
larly if the defendant be a young and 
pretty woman. Here at the very outset 
was a complete confession on the part of 
Mrs. Parker, supplemented by illustrations 
from her own pen of what she could do. 
Comparison showed that the signatures 
she had written without a model upon the 
Peabody sheet were identical with those 
upon the forged checks (See Fig. 7) and 
with Mr. Bierstadt’s and Miss Kauser’s 
handwriting. When Mrs. Parker’s case 
therefore came on for pleading, her coun- 
sel, probably because they could think of 
nothing else to do, entered a plea of 
insanity. It was also intimated that the 
young woman would probably plead guilty, 
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Fig. 6.—Parker’s copy of the signature 
attempt to save his wife, Parker 


position of the eyes, a hardness in the lines 
of the mouth and a flatness of the nose 
made her face, at times, almost repulsive. 
This was particularly true when after being 
deprived of morphine in the Tombs, her 
ordinary high color gave way at her second 
trial to a waxy paleness of complexion. 
Whatever she may have been before her 
escape from the convent Mabel Singley 
now became a thoroughly bad woman. 
But the story of her career in the Tender- 
loin would prove neither profitable nor at- 
tractive. 

The subsequent history of the Parker 
case is a startling example of the credulity 
of the ordinary jury. The _ evidence 
secured was absolutely conclusive, but un- 
fortunately juries are generally unwilling 
to take the uncorroborated word of a police- 


of Alice Kauser made in court. 
confessed to the forgery himself 


In an 


and the case was therefore placed upon 
the calendar and moved for trial without 
elaborate preparation on the part of the 


prosecution. Instead, however, of this" 
young person confessing her guilt she 


amused herself by ogling the jury and 
drawing pictures of the Court, the District 
Attorney and the various witnesses. 
Probably no more extraordinary scene 
was ever beheld in a court of law than that 
exhibited by Part II of the General Ses- 
sions upon Mabel Parker’s first trial for 
forgery. Attired in a sky blue dress and 


picture hat, with new white gloves, she sat 
jauntily by the side of her counsel through- 
out the proceedings toying with her pen 
and pencil and in the very presence of the 
jury copying handwriting which was given 
her for that purpose by various members 
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hind the rail. From time to time she 
would dash off an aphorism or a paragraph 
in regard to the trial which she handed to 
a reporter. If satisfactory this was elab- 
orated and sometimes even illustrated 
by her for the evening edition of his 
paper. 

The Assistant District Attorney com- 
plained that this was clearly a contempt of 
court, particularly as the defendant had 
drawn a picture not only of himself, but 
of the presiding justice and a witness, 
which had appeared in one of the evening 
papers. The court, however, did not see 
that anything could be done about .it and 
the girl openly continued her literary and 
artistic recreation. The Court itself 
was not a little amused at the actions 
of the defendant, and when Detective Pea- 
body was called to the stand the general 
hilarity had reached such a pitch that he 
was unable to give his testimony without 
smiling. The natural result therefore at 
the first trial was that this entirely honest 
officer succeeded in giving the unqualified 
impression that he was drawing the long 
bow in most preposterous fashion. 

The situation at the conclusion of the 
People’s testimony to the effect that Mrs. 
Parker had forged the checks in evidence 
amounted simply to this: That an officer 
who was greatly interested in her convic- 
tion had sworn to a most,astonishing series 
of facts from which the jury must infer 
that this exceedingly astute young person 
had not only been entirely and completely 
deceived by the detective, but also that at 
almost their first meeting she had confessed 
to him in detail the history of her crimes. 
Practically the only other evidence tending 
to corroborate his story were a few ad- 
missions of a similar character made by 
her to newspaper men, matrons and officers 
at the police station. Unless the jury 
were to believe that Mrs. Parker had actually 
written the signatures on ‘‘the Peabody 
sheet ’’ there was no evidence that she was 
the actual forger; hence upon Peabody’s 
word alone depended the verdict of the 
jury. The trouble with the case was that 
it was foo strong, foo good, to be entirely 
credible, and had there been no defense 
it is exceedingly probable that the verdict 
of the jury would have resulted in an ac- 
quittal, since the prosecution had elected 
to go to the jury upon the question of 


‘establish her own innocence. 
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of the yellow press who crowded close be- 


whether or not the defendant had actually 
signed the checks herself. 

Mrs. Parker, however, had withdrawn 
her plea of insanity and determined to putin 
a defense, which proved in its turn to be even 
more extraordinary than the case against 
her. This, in brief, was to the effect that 
she had known Peabody to be a police 
officer all along, but that it had occurred 
to her that if she could deceive him into 
believing that it was she herself who had 
committed the forgeries her husband might 
get off, and that later she might in turn 
She had 
therefore hastily scratched her name on the 
top of a sheet containing her husband’s 
handwriting and told Peabody that the sig- 
natures had been written by herself. That 
the sheet had been written in the officer’s 
presence she declared to be a pure in- 
vention on his part to secure her conviction. 
She told her extremely illogical story with 
a certain winsome naivete which carried an 
air of semi-probability with it. From her 
deportment on the stand one would have 
taken her for a boarding school miss who 
in some inconsequent fashion had got 
mixed up in a frolic for which no really 
logical explanation could be given. 

Then the door in the back of the room 
opened and James Parker was led to the 
bar, where in the presence of the jury he 
pleaded guilty to the forgery of the very 
signature for which his wife was standing 
trial (Kauser check, Fig. 7). He was 
then sworn asa witness, took the stand and 
testified that he had written all the forged 
signatures to the checks, including the 
signatures upon ‘‘ the Peabody sheet. ’’ 

The district attorney found himself in 
an embarrassing position. If Parker was 
the forger, why not challenge him to write 
the forged signatures upon the witness 
stand and thus to prove his alleged capacity 
for so doing? The obvious objection to 
this was that Parker, in anticipation of this 
test, had probably been practicing the sig- 
nature in the Tombs for months. On the 
other hand if the district attorney did not 
challenge him to write the signatures, the 
defense would argue that he was afraid to 
do so, and that as Parker had sworn him- 
self to be the forger it was not incumbent 
upon the defense to prove it further,— 
that that was a matter for cross examina- 
tion. 

With considerable hesitation the prose- 
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cuting attorney asked Parker to write the 
Kauser signature, which was the one set 
forth in the indictment charging the forgery, 
and after much backing and filling on the 
part of the witness, who ingeniously com- 
plained that he was in a bad nervous 
condition, owing to lack of morphine, 
in consequence of which his hand trembled 
and he was in no condition to write forger- 
ies, the latter took his pen and managed 
to make a very fair copy of the Kauser sig- 
nature from memory, good enough in fact 
to warrant a jury in forming the conclusion 
that he was in fact the forger. (See Fig. 
6.) This closed the case. 

The defense claimed that it was clear 
that James Parker was the forger, since he 
had admitted it in open court, pleaded 
guilty to the indictment and proved that 
he had the capacity. The prosecution, 


§21 
it was to learn to do so. He was about to 
give a sample of his handiwork in this re- 
spect when the defendant grasped her 
counsel’s arm and whispered: ‘‘ For God’s 
sake, don’t let him do it!’’ whereupon the 
lawyer arose and objected, saying that such 
an act would not be evidence, as the evi- 
dence in the case was closed. As might 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances, considering the blunders of the 
prosecution and the ingenuous appearance 
of the defendant, the trial ended in a dis- 
agreement, the jury standing eight to four 
for acquittal. 

The district attorney’s office now took 
up a thorough investigation of the case, 
with the result that on a second prosecu- 
tion Mrs. Parker was confronted with a 
mass of evidence which it was impossible 
for her to refute. A boy named Wallace 
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Fig. 7.—The check on which the indictment for forgery was brought 


upon the other hand, argued that the evi- 
dence was conclusive that the defendant 
herself was the writer of the check. The 
whole thing boiled down to whether or not 
the jury was going to believe that Mrs. 
Parker had written ‘‘ the Peabody sheet ’’ 
in the presence of the detective, when her 
husband claimed that, with the exception 
of Mabel’s signature, he had done it him- 
self and carelessly left the paper in his 
desk in the room. 

The prosecuting attorney was at his wit’s 
ends for an argument to meet the fact that 
Parker had written a sample forgery of the 
Kauser signature before the very eyes of 
the jury. He found it at last in an offer 
on his own part in open court during his 
‘*summing up’’ to write from memory a 
better forgery of the Kauser signature for 
the jury than that written by Parker him- 
self, and thus to show how simple a matter 


Sweeney, sentenced to the Elmira Reform- 
atory, was found to have been an active 
accomplice of the Parkers for several years, 
and he was accordingly brought down to 
New York, where he gave a complete his- 
tory of his relations with them. Hisstory 
proved beyond any doubt whatever that 
Mrs. Parker was the forger of the checks 
in the possession of the district attorney, 
and of many others in addition, some of 
them for very large amounts. The evi- 
dence of Sweeney was of itself quite suffi- 
cient to warrant a conviction. To make 
assurance doubly sure, however, the dis- 
trict attorney upon the second trial moved 
a new indictment, setting forth the forgery 
a check signed by a name other than Alice 
Kauser, to wit, E. Bierstadt, so that when 
Parker took the stand, as he had done in 
the former trial and testified that he was 
the forger, he found himself unable to 
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write this new signature, and hence his 
testimony went for nothing.° 

But even the testimony of Sweeney was 
that of an accomplice, requiring corrobo- 
ration, while that of Peabody remained 
the evidence of ‘*a mere policeman,’’ 
eager to convict the defendant and ‘‘ add 
another scalp to his official belt.’’ With an 
extraordinary accumulation of evidence the 
case hinged on the veracity of these two men, 
to which was opposed the denial of the 
defendant and her husband. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in the final analysis of 
the case the jury were compelled to deter- 
mine the issue by evidence entirely 
documentary in character. It is also 
an illustration of what tiny facts stamp 
whole masses of testimony as true or 
false. 

On her examination Mrs. Parker had 
sworn among other things: (1) That she 
had no knowledge of the envelope, the 
back of which had been used by Parker 
for the purpose of directing Rogers, Peet 
& Co. to deliver the cldthes and money to 
his messenger,—and, of course, that the 
words ‘*‘ Mr. George B. Lang’’ were not 
in her handwriting. This was one of the 
envelopes claimed by the prosecution to 
have been originally addressed in pencil 
and sent to themselves by the Parkers 
through the mail for this precise purpose. 
(2) That she had never seen the ‘‘ Kauser 
practice sheets,’’ and that the words 
‘Alice Kauser,’’ repeated hundreds of 
times thereon, were not in her handwriting. 
For some reason unknown to the district 
attorney, however, she admitted having 
written the words ‘‘I am upstairs in the 
bath-room”’ upon a similar sheet, but 
claimed that at the time when this was 
done the reverse of the paper was entirely 
blank. 

Microscopic examination showed that 
among the words ‘‘ Alice’’ and ‘‘ Kauser’’ 
on the practice sheets some one had writ- 
ten a capital ‘‘M.”” One of the legs of 
the ‘*M’’ crossed and was superimposed 
upon a letter in the word ‘‘Alice.’’ Hence, 
whoever wrote the ‘‘M’’ knew what was 
on the practice sheet. An enlargement of 
this ‘* M ’’ and a comparison of it with the 
‘*M’’ in the defendant’s signature to her 
formal examination in the police court 
with the **M’”’ in ** A/r.’’ or in the address 
on the envelope and with that on the 
‘* Peabody sheet,’’ rendered it obvious 
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that they were all written by one and the 
same hand. Therefore it was clear that the 
defendant was familiar with the contents 
of the practice sheets, even if she had not 
written them herself and had not told the 
truth in this regard. 

Moreover, it was fairly easy to see that 
the same hand that had written the words 
‘*T am upstairs in the bath-room’’ upon 
the second practice sheet had at the same 
time and with the same pen written the 
rest of the sheet. The reader can observe 
this himself by examining the ‘‘e’s’’ and 
a5. 

A comparison of the address ‘‘ Mrs. 
Geo. B. Lang’’ (on Fig. 1) with the name 
Mrs. James D. Singley (on Fig. 4) also 
shows clearly that one and the same person 
wrote both of them. And to the accuracy 
of all these self-evident propositions a 
leading handwriting expert in New York 
added his unqualified opinion. 

Thus, but for a little carelessness in fail- 
ing to destroy odd scraps of paper and to 
disguise her penmanship when it seemed 
to her quite unnecessary to do so (as in 
the address of the ‘‘Lang’’ envelope), 
Mrs. Parker might well have gone free 
after all. 

It is hopeless to attempt, in a condensed 
magazine article, to describe all the varied 
dramatic features of this interesting case. 
No one who was present is likely to forget 
the impression made by the defendant at 
her second trial, when in defiance of over- 
whelming proof she still struggled to vindi- 
cate herself. 

Her counsel contended throughout the 
trial that she was a hitherto innocent young 
woman led astray and started upon a crimi- 
nal career by a rascally husband, whom 
she still loved devotedly and for whose 
sake she had prepared to confess herself 
a criminal. That James Parker introauced 
his wife to a life of crime there can be no 
doubt but that she had a natural predelic- 
tion for it must be equally obvious. It is 
probably true that Mabel Parker’s affec- 
tion for her convict husband was unfeigned 
and deep. The natural repugnance 
of the American jury for convicting a 
woman was shown when in spite of the 
overwhelming proof upon the Parker 


woman’s second trial the jury remained 
out eight hours and then found her guilty 
of ‘‘ uttering only,’’ with a strong recom- 
mendation for mercy. 
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A brood of young Kingfishers 


The faces express the excitement of a first portrait, 
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Portrait of an Osprey 


A predaceous bird living entirely on fish. 
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PRISONERS 
A Novel 


By Mary Cholmondeley 


AUTHOR OF “RED POTTAGE” 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a slight love affair. Michael's 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. At a reception given at 
the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone ata 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry ts ratsed because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael is forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay’s room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to shelter 
him. Michaelis sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 
the truth and release him. The duke dies, and Fay returns to her family in England to 
Sace the problem of keeping Michael in prison by her silence or releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of her own reputation. Her friends think that her intense sorrow 1s due to the death of 
her husband, and they also express admiration for Fay’s attempt to shield Michael at the time 
of the murder. Wentworth Maine, Michael’s half-brother, back from a visit to Michael, 
telis Fay that the doctors say that there is small chance of Michael's surviving his sentence in 


prison, 


drives Michael insane. 


Michael receives bul two letters a year, and in one of these from Wentworth he learns 
that the Duchess di Colle Alto seems to grow more cheerful every day. 


This news well-nigh 


Wentworth Maine, having no idea of Fay’s connection with his half- 


brother's imprisonment, becomes interested in her and finally in love with her. Fay, unable 
to keep her terrible secret any longer, breaks down and confesses to Magdalen, her sister. 


CHAPTER XVII 


AeA E following afternoon saw 
Magdalen and Fay driving 
together to Lostford to con- 
sult the bishop as to what 
steps it would be advisable 
to take in the matter of 
Michael’s release. Magdalen felt it would 
be well nigh impossible to go direct to 
Wentworth, even if he had been at Bar- 
ford. But he had been summoned to 
London the day before on urgent business. 
And with Fay even a day’s delay might 
mean a change of mind. It was essential 
to act at once. 

But to Magdalen’s surprise Fay did not 
try to draw back. When the carriage 
came to the door she got into it. She as- 
sented to everything, was ready to do any- 
thing Magdalen told her. She was like 





She had at last closed with 
She had found it 


one stunned. 
the inevitable. 
strong for her. 

Did Fay realize how frightfully she had 
complicated her position by her own folly ? 
She lay back in her corner of the brough 
am with her eyes shut, pallid, silent. 
Magdalen held her hand and spoke en 
couragingly from time to time. 

You had to be constantly holding Fay's 
hand, or kissing her, or taking her in your 
arms if you were to make her feel that you 
loved her. The one light, austere touch, 
the long, grave look, that between reserved 
and sympathetic natures goes deeper than 
any caress, were nothing to Fay. 

It was a long drive to Lostford, and to- 
day it seemed interminable. 

Once a man on a horse cantered past 


too 
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across the grass at some distance. Mag- 
dalen recognized Wentworth on Conrad. 
She saw him turn into the bridal path that 
led to Priesthope. He had then just re- 
turned from London. 

‘¢He is on his way to see Fay,’’ said 
Magdalen to herself, ‘‘ and he is actually 
in a hurry. How interested he must be in 
the ardor of his own emotions at this mo- 
ment. He will have a delightful ride, and 
he can analyze his feelings of disappoint- 
ment at not seeing her on his way home to 
tea.’’ 

Magdalen glanced at Fay, but she still 
lay back with closed eyes. She had not 
seen that passing figure. 

Magdalen’s mind followed Wentworth. 

‘« Does she realize the complications that 
must almost certainly ensue with Went- 
worth directly her confession is made? 
Will her first step toward a truer life, her 
first unselfish action of reparation estrange 
him from her ?”’ 


The bishop was pacing up and down in 
the library at Lostford, waiting for Magda- 
len and Fay, when the servant brought in 
the day’s papers. He took them up in- 
stantly with the alertness of a man who 
can only make time for necessary things 
by seizing every spare moment. 

‘‘«Oh! you two wicked women,’’ he 
said as he opened the Zimes. ‘*Why are 
you late? Why are you late?’’ 

They were only five minutes late. 

His swift eye traveled from column to 
column. Suddenly his attention was arrest- 
ed. Hebecame absorbed. Then he laid 
down the paper and said below his breath: 
‘« Thank God.’’ 

At that moment Magdalen and Fay were 
announced, 

For a second it seemed as if the 
bishop had forgottenthem. Then he rec- 
ollected, and went forward to meet them. 
He knew that only a matter of supreme 
urgency could have made Magdalen word 
her telegram as she had worded it, and 
when he caught sight of Fay’s face he re- 
alized that she was in jeopardy. 

All other preoccupations fell from him 
instantly. He welcomed them gravely, 
almost in silence. 

The sisters sat down close together ona 
sofa. Fay’s trembling hand put up her 
long, black veil and then sought Magda- 
len’s hand, which was ready for it. 


There was a short silence. Magdalen 
looked earnestly at her sister. 

Fay’s face became suddenly convulsed. 

‘Fay is in great trouble,’’ said Magda- 
len. ‘She has come to tell you about it. 
She has suffered very much.’’ 

‘* T can see that,’’. said the bishop. 

‘I wish to confess,’’ said Fay in a 
smothered voice. 

‘‘That is a true instinct,’’ said the 
bishop. ‘‘God puts it into our hearts to 
confess when we are unhappy so that we 
may be comforted. When we come to see 
that we have done less well than we might 
have done—then we need comfort.’’ 

Fay looked from him to Magdalen with 
wide, hardly human eyes, like some tiny, 
trapped animal between two executioners. 

The bishop’s heart contracted. 

Poor, poor little thing ! 

‘Would you like to see me alone, my 
child?’’ he said, seeing a faint trembling 
like that of a butterfly beginning in her. 
‘¢ All you say to me will be under the seal 
of confession. It will never pass my lips.’’ 

It was Magdalen's turn to become pale. 

‘* Shall I go ?’’ she said, looking fixedly 
at her sister. 

‘« Yes,’’ said Fay, her eyes on the floor. 

Magdalen went slowly to the door, feel- 
ing her way as if half blind. 

‘« Come back,’’ shrieked Fay suddenly. 
‘¢ Magdalen, come back. I shall never say 
it all, I shall keep back part unless you are 
there to hold me to it. Come back. Come 
back.”’ 

Magdalen returned and sat down. The 
bishop watched them both in silence. 

**T have confessed once already,’’ said 
Fay in a low, hurried voice, ‘‘under the 
promise of silence. Magdalen promised 
not to say, and I told her everything weeks 
ago. I thought I should feel better then, 
but it wasn’t any good. It only made it 
worse.’’ 

**It is often like that,’’ said the bishop. 
‘*We try to dosomething right, but not in 
the best way, and just the fact of trying 
shows us there is a better way—only hard- 
er, so hard we don’t know how to bring 
ourselves to it. Isn’t that what you 
feel ?’’ 

‘*'¥en,°° 

‘* But there is no rest, no peace till we 
come to it.’’ 


‘*No,’’ whispered Fay. ‘* Never any 
vest.*’ 
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‘¢That is God’s hand drawing you,’’ 
said the bishop, his mind seeming to em- 
brace and support Fay’s tottering soul. 

‘‘There are things He wants done, 
which He needs us to do for Him, which 
perhaps only we can do for Him. At first 
we don’t understand that, and we are so 
ignorant and foolish that we resist the 
pressure of His Hand. ‘Then we suffer.’’ 

Fay shivered. 

Did she understand? Who shall say! 
Sometimes it seems as if no actual word 
reaches us that love would fain say to our 
unrest and misery. But our troubled 
hearts are nevertheless conscious by some 
other channel, some medium more subtle 
than thought and speech, that love and 
peace have drawn very near to us. It is 
only reflected dimly through dear human 
faces that some of us can catch a glimpse 
of ‘* the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.”’ 

The small, tortured face relaxed between 
the two calmones. ‘The sunny room was 
quite still. Fear shrank to a shadow. 

Suddenly the fire drew itself together 
with a little encouraging sound. 

Fay started slightly, looked at it, and 
began to speak rapidly in 
voice. 

As Magdalen listened she prayed with 
intensity that Fay might really tell the 
bishop the whole story, as she had told 
it to herself, that stormy night in March 
half a lifetime ago. 

The little voice went 
faltered, sank and then struggled up 
again. One point after another was 
reached in safety, was passed. Nothing 
that Fay had already admitted was left 
out. Gradually as Magdalen listened a faint 
shame laid hold on her. Her whole life 
had forthe time centered in one passionate, 
overwhelming desire that Fay should make 
to the bishop as full a confession as she 
had made to herself. Now she realized 
that Fay was saying even more than she 
had done on that occasion, was excusing 
herself less, was blaming others less. 

Fay herself saw no discrepancy between 
her first and second account of the tragedy. 
But then she never did see discrepancies. 
Her mind had shifted a little toward the 
subject that was all. This mysterious, un- 
conscious shifting of the mind had been 
hidden from Magdalen who had felt with 
anguish that all she had said on that night 


a low, clear 


on and on. It 
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of the storm had had no effect on Fay’s 
mind. She had never seen till now a 
vestige of an effect. Fay had shrunk 
from her persistently afterwards, that 
all. 

Strong and ardent souls often wonder 
why an appeal which they know, if made 
to themselves would clinch them for ever 
into a regenerating repentance, why it is 
entirely powerless with a different class of 
mind. But although an irresistible truth 
spoken in love will renovate our being, 
and will fail absolutely to reach the mind 
of another, nevertheless the weaker, vainer 
nature will sometimes pick out of the un 
comfortable appeal, to which it turns its 
deaf ear, a few phrases less distressing to 
its amour propre than the rest. ‘To these 
it will listen. Fay had retained in her 
mind Magdalen’s vivid description of the 
love her husband and Michael had 
her. She had often dwelt upon the re- 
membrance that she had been greatly 
loved. During the miserable weeks when 
she had virtually made up her mind not to 
speak, that remembrance had worked 
within her like leaven, unconsciously soft 
ening her toward her husband, drawing 
her toward compassion on Michael. 

Now that she did speak again she did 
not reproach them. She who had blamed 
them both so bitterly afew short weeks ago 
blamed them no longer. Nor did she say any- 
thing about the culpable silence of the real 
murderer. ‘That mysterious criminal, that 
scapegoat who had so far aroused her bit 
terest animosity had ceased to darken her 
mind. 

Fay had passed unconsciously far | 
the limitations of Magdalen’s 
prayer on her behalf. The love of Andrea, 
and Michael, tardily seen, only partially 
realized had helped her at last. 

The bishop listened and listened, a little 
bent forward, his eyes on the floor, his 
chin in his hand. Once he made a slight 
movement when Fay reached Michael's 
arrest, but he quickly recovered himself. 

The faint voice faltered itself out at last. 
The story was atanend. The duke 
dead, and Michael was in prison. 

‘*T have kept him there two years, 
said Fay, and was silent. 

How she had raged against the cruelty 
of her husband’s dying words. What pas 
sionate, vindictive tears she had shed at 
the remembrance of them. 


was 


borne 


eyond 


anxious 


was 
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Now, unconsciously she adopted them 
herself. She had ceased to resist them, 
and the sting had gone clean out of them. 

‘« Two years,’’ said the bishop. ‘* Two 
years. Fast bound in misery and iron. 
You in misery, and he only in iron. You 
two poor children.’’ 

His strong face worked, and for a mo- 
ment he shaded it with his hand. 

Then he looked keenly at Fay. 

‘* And you have come to me to ask me 
to advise you how to set Michael and your- 
self free ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ whispered Fay. 

‘« Tt was time to come,’’ 

There was a short silence. 

‘“‘And you understand my dear, 
dear child, that you can only rescue 
Michael by taking heavy blame upon your- 
self, blame first of all for having a clandes- 
tine meeting with him, and then blame for 
letting him sacrifice himself for your good 
name, and lastly blame for keeping an in- 
nocent man in prison so long? ’”’ 

Fay shook like a leaf. 

The bishop took her lifeless hands in his 
and held them. He made her meet his 
eyes. Stern, tender, unflinching eyes they 
were with a glint of tears in them. 

‘« You are willing to bear the cross, and 
endure the shame ?’’ he said. 

Two large tears gathered in Fay’s wide 
eyes, and rolled down her bloodless 
cheeks, 

You could not look at her, and think 
that the poor thing was willing to endure 
anything, capable of enduring anything. 

The bishop looked at her, through 
her. 

‘*Or would you rather go home and 
wait in misery a little longer, and keep him 
in his cell a little longer; another week— 
another month—another year / You know 
best how much longer you can wait.”’ 

Silence. 

‘¢ And Michael can wait too.”’ 

‘Michael must come out,’’ said Fay, 
with a sob. ‘*He was always good to 
me.’’ 

‘« Thank God,’’ said the bishop, and 
he rose abruptly and went to the window. 

Magdalen and Fay did not move. They 
leaned a little closer together. Fay’s timid 
eyes sought her sister’s like those of a child 
which has repeated its lesson, and looks 
to its teacher to see if it has done well. 

Magdalen kissed her on the eyes. 





‘‘T have said everything, haven’t 1?” 

‘« Everything.’’ 

‘«T wish I was dead.”’ 

Magdalen had no voice to answer with. 

The bishop came back, and sat down 
opposite them. 

‘«Fay,’’ he said, ‘‘ as long as you live 
you will be thankful that you came to me 
to-day, that you were willing to make 
atonement by this great act of reparation. 
The comfort of that remembrance will sink 
deep into your troubled heart, and will heal 
its wound. But the sacrifice is not to be ex- 
acted of you. I had to ask if you were wil- 
ling to make it. But there is no longer 
any necessity for you to make it. Do you 
understand ?’’ 

The bishop spoke slowly. ‘The two 
women looked at him with dilated eyes. 

‘Is Michael dead ?’’ said Magdalen. 

‘*No. Michaelis, I believe, well. The 
murderer of the Marchese di Maltagliala 
has confessed. It is in to-day’s papers. 
The marchese was murdered by his wife. 
It was quite sudden and unpremeditated, 
the work of an instant of terror. She 
has made a full confession on her death- 
bed. It exonerates Michael entirely. She 
implores his forgiveness for her long 
silence.’’ 

The bishop’s last words reached Fay 
from a great distance. The room with its 
many books and the tall mullioned window 
with the bare elm branches across it were 
all turning gently together in a spreading 
dimness. ‘The only thing that remained 
fixed was Magdalen’s shoulder, and even 
that shook a little. Fay leaned her face 
against it, and let all the rest go. The 
window with its tree quivered for a mo- 
ment across the dark and then flickered 
out. ‘The consciousness of tender hands 
and voices lingered a moment longer, and 
then vanished too. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


It was very late when Magdalen and 
Fay reached home. 

Bessie was on the lookout for them, and 
met them in the hall. 

‘¢ Wentworth has been here,’’ she said. 
‘«He arrived about an hour after you had 
started. As you were both out he asked to 
see me. He was greatly excited. He had 
come to tell us that Michael’s innocence 
has suddenly been proved. He goes to 
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[taly to-morrow. He said he would call 
here on his way to the station a little be- 
fore eleven, to tell you both about it.’’ 

And punctually at a few minutes to 
eleven, Wentworth appeared and was 
ushered into the little white morning-room 
where Fay was waiting for him. 

The room was full of sunshine. The 
soft air came gently in, bringing with it a 
breath of primroses. 

Delight was in the 
shining in Fay’s eyes. Delight was in the 
whole atmosphere. An enormous, bound- 
less relief overflowed everything. 

Wentworth was excited, softened, swept 
out of himself. 

He held her soft hand in his. 
to speak, but he could not. His eyes 
filled with tears. He was ashamed. 

And when he looked up, he saw Fay’s 
eyes were wet, too. His heart went out 
to her. She was rejoicing with him. He 
pulled himself together, and told her what 
little he knew; not much more than the 
bare facts contained in the papers, It was 
not known by the marchesa’s confession 
that the murder took place inside the Di 
Colle Alto gardens. Fveryone, including 
the police, had believed that the murder 
took place in the road, and that the assassin 
took advantage of the accident of the 
garden door being unlocked to drag the 
body into the garden and hide it there. 
3ut the marchesa stated that she stabbed 
her husband in the garden suddenly with- 
out premeditation, but with intent to kill 
him because of his determination to marry 
their seventeen year old daughter to a 
friend of his, a roué, the old Duke di Cas- 
telfranco, who drank himself to death soon 
afterwards. 

The marchesa stated that she dragged 
the body behind a shrub, walked back 
through the garden to the house with the 
front of her gown covered with blood with- 
out being noticed, found no attendant in 
the cloak room, wrapped herself in a long 
cloak not belonging to her, told her ser- 
vants that the marchese would follow later, 
and drove home, partially burned her 
gown and the cloak as if by accident and 
then awaited events. The first news she 
received of her husband’s death next 
morning was accompanied by the amazing 
information that Michael had confessed 
to the crime. 

The marchesa in her tardy confession 


room, tremulous, 


He tried 
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stated that she believed Michael who had 
always shown her great sympathy must 
have actually witnessed the crime, and out 
of a chivalrous impulse toward her, had 
immediately taken the guilt of it upon 
himself. 

‘¢That accounts for his extraordinary 
silence,’’ said Wentworth, ‘* not 
others, but to myself. He never w 
say a word pro or con, even when [ told 


only to 
yuld 


him it was no use trying to persu me 
he was guilty. The mystery is cleared 
up at last. I shall reach Milan to-night, 


and [ shall him to-morrow. And | 
suppose we may be able to start home the 
following day. I say these things, but | 
don’t believe them, I can’t believe t 
It all to me like some wor 
dream. And you are like a person in 
dream, too, as if a magic wand had } 
over you.’’ 


see 


seems 


As he spoke Wentworth suddenly real 
ized that this marvelous, radiant transfor- 
mation he beheld in Fay, 
seemed to flow even to the edges of her 
lilac gown, was happiness, and that he had 
never seen her happy till this moment. 


which which 


She had always looked pathetic, mournful, 
listless. | Now for the first time he saw her, 
as it were, released from some great oppres 


sion, and the change was almost that of 
identity. Her beauty had taken on a new 
magic. 

There is no joy in the world so raptur 
ous, so perfect as the moment of relief 
from pain. There was perhaps no crea 


ture in the world on this particular April 
morning whose happiness approached 
Fay’s. She raised her white eyelids and 
smiled at Wentworth. 

His well-conducted heart nudged him 


suddenly like a vulgar, jocular friend 
‘Is all your gladness for Michael? ’’ he 


said boldly. ‘*‘ Have you none to spare 
for me?’’ 

He was in for it. 

‘*You must forgive me if I am too im- 
petuous, too precipitate,’’ he sai ‘but 
won't you make me doubly happy, Fay, 
before I go?’’ He rose and came toward 
her. She looked down, half frightened, 
and he suddenly felt himself colossal, irre 
sistible, a man not to be trifled with. 
‘* You have known for a long time that I 
love you,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Won’t you tell me 


that you love me a little, too?’’ 
A delightful sense of liberty and new- 
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ness of life were flowing in regenerating 
waves over Fay’s spirit. 

Wentworth seemed a part of this all per- 
vading joyousness and freedom. She 
made a little, half unconscious movement 
towards him, and in a moment that brave 
man, that dauntless athlete of the emotions, 
had taken her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The marchesa’s confession made a great 
and immediate sensation throughout Italy. 
Every one who had known Michael, and 
a great many who had not, proclaimed 
with one consent that his innocence was no 
news to them. The possibility that he 
might be shielding some one had been dis- 
cussed at the time of the trial, but had 
found no shred of confirmation. 

And now the mystery was solved at last 
and in the most romantic manner. Mich- 
ael had come out with flying colors. 

To many minds the romance was en- 
hanced by the fact that the marchesa 
was a gentle, middle-aged, gray-haired 
woman, in no way attractive, whose whole 
interest in life centered in her daughter. 
Michael’s transcendant act of chivalry to- 
ward the marchesa, dramatically acknow}l- 
edged by her at last upon her deathbed, 
appealed even to the most unimaginative 
natures. Michael became the hero of the 
hour. Telegrams of congratulation poured 
in from every quarter. Letters snowed in 
on him. Even before Wentworth could 
reach him enthusiastic strangers had tried 
to force their way into his cell. Deter- 
mined young reporters came out in gon- 
dolas, and it was all the warders and the 
doctor could do to protect Michael from 
invasion. 

He sat apparently stunned in his cell, 
the only person unmoved Every servant 
and warder in that dreary establishment 
had come to offer him their congratula- 
tions. ‘The other convicts had sent mes- 
sages. The man in the next cell, slowly 
dying of gangrene, had crawled from his 
pallet to beat a tattoo on the wall. The 
doctor was beside himself with joy. 

‘*You must keep calm,” he kept saying 
in wild excitement. ‘‘ Your brother will 
be here to-morrow morning. I implore 
you to be calm.’’ 

And he brought Michael his best pipe 
and some of his most cherished tobacco, 





and a weird suit of black clothes, and 
urged him to spend the evening with him 
in his own sitting-room. 

But Michael shook his head. He had 
no hatred of his striped blouse. He was 
accustomed to it. He said he would pre- 
fer to await his brother’s arrival in his cell. 
He was accustomed to that, too. He felt 
as if he could not bear to have everything 
torn from him at once, as if he should be 
lost if all his landmarks were changed. He 
sat hour by hour, smoking, and every 
now and then reading Wentworth’s tele- 
gram. 

He tried to realize it. He said to him- 
self over and over again: ‘‘I am free. I 
am going away. Wentworth is coming to 
take me home.’’ But it was no good. 
His mind would not take hold. 

He looked for the twentieth time at Went- 
worth’s telegram. Wentworth was hurry- 
ing towards him at this moment, would be 
traveling all night, would reach him in the 
morning. Dear, dear Wenty. He would 
be happy again now. 

Michael groaned. 

‘It’s no kind of use. I can’t believe 
2” 

He tried to think of Fay. He should 
see her soon, touch her hand, hear her 
voice. Poor, little darling! She had not 
the courage of a mouse. Perhaps she was 
a little glad at his release. Yes. No 
doubt she had been pleased to hear it. He 
hoped she would not feel shy of him at 
seeing him again. He hoped she would 
not thank him. 

The door, no longer locked, was sud- 
denly opened and the head warder defer- 
entially ushered in a visitor. 

A tall, dark man, in a frock-coat and a 
tri-colored sash, came in and the warder 
withdrew. 

‘The man bowed and looked with fixity 
at Michael, who stared back at him dazed 
and confused. Where had he seen that 
face before ? 

Ah! He remembered. 

**T perceive that you have not forgotten 
me,” said the delegato. ‘‘It was I who 


arrested you. It was to me that you con- 
fessed to the murder of the Marchese di 
Maltagliala.’’ 

‘*T remember.’’ 

‘¢T never was able to reach any cer- 
tainty that you were really guilty,’’ con- 
tinued the delegato. I was not even con- 
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vinced that you had had a quarrel with 
the marchese.’’ 

‘*T had no quarrel with him.’’ 

‘‘T knew that. That you might be 
shielding some one occurred forcibly to my 
mind. But who?’ 

Michael looked steadily at the delegato. 

‘¢ And there was blood upon your hand 
and sleeve when you confessed.’’ 

‘‘ There was.’’ 

‘¢TIt was not the marchese’s blood,’’ 
said the delegato, drawing a sallow finger 
across a blue chin. ‘‘ It remained a mys- 
tery. I will own that it had not crossed 
my mind that that fragile and timid lady 
had killed her husband, and that, as she 
at last confesses, you were shielding her.’’ 
The delegato looked piercingly at Michael. 

Michael was silent. 

‘*You have always been silent,’’ 
the delegato. 
to speak ?’’ 

Michael shook his head. 

The delegato bowed. 

‘‘T came to ask you to discuss the affair 
openly,’’ he said, ‘‘ to relieve my perplex- 
ity as a matter of courtesy. But you will 
not speak. ‘Then I will speak instead. 
When first I read the marchesa’s confes- 
sion it came into my mind that the mar- 
chesa, who I believe was your friend, might 
for some reason, possibly the sentimental 
devotion of an older woman for a young 
man,—such things have been,—that she 
might have confessed on her death-bed to 
acrime which she had not committed in 
order to save you from—/h//s,’’ he touched 
the wall of the cell. ‘‘I doubted that she 
really murdered her husband. Aut she 
did. 1 sought out the maid who had been 
with her when the marchesa died, and she, 
before the confession was published, in- 
formed me that she had not undressed the 
marchesa on her return from the di Colle 
Alto party. And that next morning part 
of the cloak which was not hers, and part 
of her gown were found to be burnt, as 
stated in her confession. It was indeed 
necessary to burn them. The marchesa 
murdered the marchese.’’ 

There was a long silence. 

**T cannot tell whether you witnessed 
the crime or not. At first I thought the 
blood on your hands and clothes might 
have come from helping her to drag the 
body into the garden. But it was not so. 
At the time I attached a great importance 


said 


‘*Ts not the moment come 
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to the garden door being unlocked. ‘loo 
great. It led me astray. ‘The gardener 
in spite of his oath that he had locked 
it had probably left it unlocked. We 
now know from the marchesa that the 
murder took place within the garden, and 
the locking and unlocking of the door 
was an accident which looked like a clue. 
a eee But, if you witnessed the 
murder, and wished to retire without rais- 
ing an alarm, or denouncing that un 


lappy 
lady, I ask myself why did you not open 
the garden door from within—the key 
was in the lock, I saw it—and pass out 


on to the high road? Why did you in- 
stead try so hard to escape over the wall 


behind the ilexes that you tore your hands 
on the cut glass on the top? I found 
the place next day. There was blood on 


it. When you were struggling to escape 
over that wall you were not anxious to 
take the marchesa’s guilt upon yourself. 
When you were hiding behind the screen 
in the apartment you were 
not —at that moment—very determined to 
shield the marchesa from the consequen 
ces of her deed. All Italy is ringing with 
your quixotic, your chivalrous, your superb 
action. Vevertheless, if I had quitted the 
duchessa’s apartment, if my natural and 


duchessa’s 


trained acuteness had not made one last 
effort respecting the screen, / do not think 


you would have followed me into the garden 
to denounce yourself.’’ 

The delegato paused. 

Michael was quite unmoved. Every- 
thing reached him dimly as through a 
mist. He partly saw the difficulty in the 
official’s mind but it did not interest 
He was cleared. ‘That was enough. 

‘*In two years much is forgotten,’ 
said the delegato sententiously, ‘‘ and it is 
perhaps I alone who recall the more 
minute details of the case, because I was 
present and my interest was overwhelm- 
ing. I have not spoken of this to 
one but yourself. I shall not speak of it 
again. I have taken a journey to discuss 
it with you because I had hoped you 
would understand my professional interest 
in unraveling that which remains still 
obscure, a mystery, which is daily becom- 
ing to me a greater mystery than before 
the marchesa’s confession. You have it 
in your power to gratify my natural de 
sire for elucidation by an explanation 
which can no longer injure youin any way. 


him. 


any- 
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You are innocent. It is proved. But even 
now you will not speak. You prefer to 
preserve your attitude of silence to the end. 
Good. I will intrude on you no longer. I 


offer you my congratulations. I deplore 
your inevitable imprisoment. I with- 
draw.’’ 


The delegato bowed yet again and went 
to the door. 

‘* That of which you will not speak was 
known to your friend the Duke di Colle 
Alto,” he said. ‘‘ The duke knew.”’ 

‘¢ The duke is dead,’’ said Michael. 

‘¢T am aware of that,’’ said the dele- 
gato frigidly. He bowed for the last time, 
and left the cell, gently closing the door. 


CHAPTER XX 


Wentworth came in the morning, tremu- 
lous, eager, holding Michael by the shoul- 
ders, as he used to do when Michael was a 
small boy, as he had never done since. 

The brothers looked long at each other 
with locked hands, water in their eyes. 

‘¢ Wenty,’’ said Michael at last with his 
grave smile. 

And that was all. 

They sat down together in silence on the 
little bed. Wentworth tried to speak once 
or twice but it was no use. 

‘« Fay cried for joy at the news,’’ said 
Wentworth at last, looking with shy, hungry 
love at his brother. ‘‘If you could have 
seen her radiant face. I never saw any 
creature so changed, so transfigured. 

A faint flush rose to Michael’s thin face. 

‘*T know how she grieved over your 
imprisonment. She is the most tender- 
hearted woman in the world. I never 
knew any one so sympathetic.’? Went- 
worth hesitated. Then he added tremu- 
lously: ‘‘My great grief has been her 
grief, too. She helped rhe to bear it.’’ 

‘IT did not know she had—minded so 
much,’’ said Michael almost inaudibly. 

‘“You might have guessed it,’’ said 
Wentworth, ‘‘ knowing her to be what she 
is. She has always been so pale and sad, 
as if bowed down by trouble. But directly 
the news came that you were cleared,—I 
went to see her at once,— if you could only 
have seen her face, her tears of joy, her 
delight.’’ 

‘*Did she send a message, or a note? 
Just a line? Perhaps you have a letter 
with you.” 
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‘No, she did not write,’’ said Went- 
worth, self-conscious but beaming. 
‘«There was not time. There was time 
for nothing. It was all such a rush, I 
only saw her on my way to the station. 
But I know she won’t mind my telling 
you, Michael—you ought to know first of 
any one—it all seems so wonderful. But 
I daresay—no, I see you have guessed it 
—I daresay I have said things in my let- 
ters that showed you it was coming—it 
was the grief about you that first drew us 
together. Fay and I are going to be mar- 
ried.’’ 

Michael put his hand to his head. 

‘Everything has come at once,’’ said 
Wentworth. ‘‘I have you again. And I 
have her. I’ve nothing left to wish for.’’ 


Michael did not leave the prison in the 
gondola which had brought Wentworth, 
and which was waiting to take them both 
away. The excitement of his brother’s 
arrival had proved too great and he fell 
from one fainting fit into another. Went- 
worth was greatly alarmed, but the doctor 
was reassuring and cheerful. He said that 
Michael] had borne the news with almost 
unnatural calmness, but that the shock 
must have been great, and a breakdown 
was to be expected. He laughed at Went- 
worth’s anxiety even while he ministered 
to Michael, and assured him that no one 
in his experience had died of joy. 

But later in the evening when Went- 
worth, somewhat pacified, had returned to 
Venice for the night, the doctor felt yet 
again for the twentieth time that the young 
Englishman baffled him. 

It seemed to him that he was actually 
relieved when the kind, awkward, tender, 
elder brother had reluctantly taken his de- 
parture, promising to come back early in 
the morning. 

‘Do not distress yourself, you will be 
quite well enough to leave to-morrow,’’ 
the doctor said to him many times. ‘‘I 
expected this momentary collapse. It is 
nothing.’’ 

Michael’s eyes dwelt on the kind face 
and then closed. There was that in them 


which the doctor could not fathom. 

He took the food that was pressed on 
him, and then turned his face to the wall 
and made as if he slept. 

And the walls bent over him and whis- 
pered to him: ‘Stay with us. We are not 
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half so cruel as the great world outside.’’ 

And that night the dying convict in the 
next cell, nearly as close on freedom as 
Michael, heard all through the night a low 
sound of strangled anguish that ever sti- 
fled itself into silence, and ever broke 
forth anew, from dark to dawn. 

The next morning Michael went feebly 
down the prison steps, calm and wan, 
leaning on Wentworth’s careful arm and 
smiling affectionately at him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


On his return to England, the enthusias- 
tic welcome which Michael received from 
all classes, and from distant families who 
had never evinced much cordiality to his 
elder brother, astonished Wentworth, 
touched him to the quick. 

‘‘T had no idea we had 
friends,’’ he said repeatedly. 

Michael smiled vaguely and took every- 
thing for granted. Wentworth was so 
anxious to shield him from fatigue and ex- 
citement that at first he was only too 
thankful that Michael took everything so 
quietly. But after a few days he became 
uneasy at his brother’s inertness of mind 
and body. A great doctor, however, ex- 
plained Michael’s state very much as the 
Italian doctor had done. He was in an 
exhausted condition. What was essential 
to him was rest. He must not be made to 
see anyone or do anything he did not 
like. 

In spite of his anxiety Wentworth saw 
that Michael’s bodily strength was slowly 
returning. Every afternoon he left him 
half asleep in the sun, and rode over to see 
Fay. Since she had accepted him it had 
become a necessity to him to see her every 
day. 

Wentworth had long been bent to the 
dust under the pain of Michael’s imprison- 
ment. Fay had been bent with anguish 
to the dust by the weight of her own 
silence which had kept him there. 

And now in the twinkling of an eye they 
both stood erect, freed. Life was trans- 
figured for both at the same instant. 

This marvelous moment found them both 
just when they were deciding to mildly 
love each other. It took them and flung 
them together in a common, overwhelming 
joy. It almost seemed as if the shock 
might make a man of Wentworth. 


sO many 
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Did he half know (he was certainly 
always tacitly guarding himself against the 
assumption of such an idea in the minds 
of others) that he had so far been left out, 
not only from the whirl of life—he had de- 
liberately withdrawn from that,—but from 
the weft of life itself. The great loom 
had not swept him in. It had not ap- 
peared to need him. Some of us seem to 
hang on the fringe of life, of thought, of 
love, of everything. We are not for good 
or ill interwoven into the stuff part of the 
pattern. 

Wentworth felt young for the first time 
in his life, happy for the first time in his 
life, really energetic for the first time. <A 
certain languid fatigue which had been 
with him from boyhood, which had always 
lain mournfully on its back waving its legs 
in the air like a reversed beetle, had now 
been jolted right side uppermost, and was 
using those legs, not as proofs of the empti- 
ness of the world, but as a means of loco- 
motion. He had at first been enormously 
raised in his own self-esteem by his en- 
gagement to a young and beautiful 
woman. 

But gradually and insensibly the many 
petty reasons for satisfaction which his en- 
gagement to Fay had given him, and even 
the delight in being loved, were overshad- 
owed by a greater presence. 

At first they had never been silent 
together. Wentworth liked to hear his 
own voice, and prosed stolidly on for hours 
with exquisite enjoyment and an eye to 
Fay’s education at the same time about 
his plans, his aspirations, his past life (not 
that he had had one), the hollowness of 
society (not that he knew anything about 
it), a man’s need of solitude and the solace 
of a woman’s devotion, its softening effect 
on a life devoted hitherto perhaps too en- 
tirely to intellectual pursuits. 

Fay did not listen to him very closely. 
She felt that his mind soared beyond her 
ken. But she was greatly impressed, and 
repeated little bits of what je had said to 
Magdalen afterwards. And she looked at 
him with rapt adoration. 

‘¢Wentworth says that consideration in 
little things is what makes the happiness 
of married life,’’? she would announce pon- 
tifically. 

‘* How true!”’ 

‘«And he says social life ought to be 
simplified.’’ 
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‘Indeed! Does he happen to mention 
how it is to be done ?’’ 

‘* He says it ought to be regulated, and 
that every one ought to be at liberty to 
lead their own life and not to be expected 
to attend cricket matches and garden par- 
ties, if you are so constituted that you 
don’t find pleasure in them. I used to 
think I liked garden parties, Magdalen, 
but I see I don’t now. 

‘* Wentworth is simply wonderful. You 
should hear him speak about fame being 
shallow and how the quiet mind, looking at 
things.truly, is everything, and peace not to 
be found inthe market place but in a walk 
by a stream, and how in his eyes a woman’s 
love outweighs the idle glitter of a social 
success. Oh! Magdalen, I’m beginning 
to feel I’m not worthy of Wentworth. 
I’ve always liked being admired, so differ- 
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him, that he does not wish it, for though 
he may not be worse or better than I think 
he is only too conscious of his many de- 
ficiencies. But I can’t help it. Who 
could?” 

And Fay let fall a tear. 

‘¢ We needs must love the highest when 
we see it.” 

But the highest some of us can see is 
the nearest mole-hill. 

What Michael and the duke had failed 
to do for Fay, Wentworth was accomplish- 
ing. 

‘‘You are made for each other,’’ said 
Magdalen with conviction. ‘ Every day 
shows me that you and Wentworth bring 
out the best in each other. Perhaps, 
gradually, you will keep nothing back 
from each other, tell each other every- 
thing.’’ 


ent from him. I did not know there were ‘«He tells me everything now,’’ said 
men so high-minded as him. He makes Fay. ‘‘ He trusts me entirely.’’ 
me feel very petty beside him. And he is ‘*And you?’’ said Magdalen. ‘‘ Do 
so humble. He says I must not idealize you tell him everything ? ’’ 
( Zo be continued ) 
THE WOMAN AT HOME 
By George Randolph Chester 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. B. MASTERS 
I 
WEES TZOWELL, toil-grimed and his awkward, stoop-shouldered _ stride, 





=) deep in frowning thought, 
3% strode down the _ barren 
street where countless tiny 
4 cottages, all exactly alike 
and cheap and bare and 
ugly, swathed away in monotonous per- 
spective. The roadway was of yellow 
clay, the sidewalks of yellow planking. 
The scant ‘‘ front yards,’’ the pitiful vege- 
tation, even the houses and the two inter- 
minable strings of picket fence were all of 
the same dreary monotone. Inured to 
the cheerless prospect, Powell gave it 
scarcely a passing glance, but automatically 
turned in at his own gate, swinging, with 


around to the kitchen, which fronted upon 
a view still more desolate—a black expanse 
of railroad track and dingy tenements just 
beyond the baked and seared back lot 
which should have been a garden. It was 
at the kitchen window, brooding with un- 
seeing gaze over this gloomy outlook, that 
Powell found his wife. She nodded to 
him with a momentary lighting of her eyes 
as he came in, then turned silently to her 
supper work as he cleansed his blackened 
face and hands from a tin wash-basin out 
onthe porch steps. This was Powell’s home- 
coming. He had taken his place at the 


kitchen table before either of them spoke. 
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‘*Young Tremont’s going to build a 
stockade around the whole plant,’’ he ob- 
served, 

‘‘Is he?’’ she indifferently replied. 
‘¢ Are you going to like him as well as you 
did his father ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know yet,” he said, frowning 
again. ‘‘I don’t like this stockade idea, No- 
body does. It will make it seem like a jail.” 

**T guess it won’t make so much differ- 
ence as long as you get your pay every first 
and fifteenth,” she commented and they 
relapsed again into silence. 

After the meal was over and the table 
had been cleared off, the man took from 
the top of the cupboard a big roll of com- 
plicated pencil drawings, and selecting one 
which was scarcely half completed, he 
methodically trued it to the table with a 
T-square and plunged into his work. The 
woman finished her dishes and sat down 
with some mending. It was perhaps half 
an hour later when an eager exclamation 
from Powell aroused his wife from the 
brooding reverie into which she had fallen. 

‘«T’ve got it!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Look 
here, Bess!’’ 

She came over and gazed down at the 
drawing with unwilling eyes. 

‘*Tt’s the point that has been bothering 
me for a year,’’ he exulted, and then be- 
gan a glowing explanation of his device, 
following the course of material through 
the huge machine with his pencil and look- 
ing up in triumph when he had concluded. 
Her face was absolutely unresponsive, but 
he quickly overcame his disappointment 
and laughed. 

‘*Of course, I couldn’t expect you to 
take that all in,’’ he said apologetically, 
‘«but I just had to explain it to somebody. 
I’m going to work it out carefully now, and 
by next week I think I'll be able to start 
on the patent drawings.’’ 

‘«Patent!’’ she vehemently exclaimed, 
awakening to the word as if a lash had 
stung her. ‘‘ Don’t!’’ 

‘Why, Bess, what’s the matter?’’ he 
asked, startled by the sudden passion in 
her tone. 

‘*]T can’t stand it!’’ she cried. ‘‘Two 
years you’ve been working on this thing, 
Jim, and it has eaten up every cent that 
we could scrape together—drawing lessons, 
tools, paper and I don’t know what all, 
and now patents. This will make the 
fourth, all on this one machine, and you 
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haven’t done anything with it yet. I 
don’t believe you ever will. We needa 
new cook stove. We need arug for the 
front room. We never go anywhere. 


I haven’t a decent dress. I’ve made 
over that old hat of mine until I’m 
ashamed to show myself anywhere. I’ve 


washed and ironed and cooked and baked 
and scrubbed all these years, and what 
have I got? Every day I stay alone here 
with nothing to look at but the mud of the 
street. Every night you bend over that 
table and leave me as much alone as if you 
had not come home at all. I shall die if I 
have to live this way much longer! I shall 
die! It’s killing me now! They told me 
it would be like this!’’ 

In a torrent this had poured from her 
lips. Powell looked at her, shocked and 
white-faced. It had come at last, the re- 
proach that he had been dreading for so 
long. ‘‘ They told her it would be like 
this!’? The whole sore question of caste, 
vital from hut to mansion, lay in that tor- 
ture-forced charge. She had been a minor 
grade school teacher, struggling herself 
from obscurity, romantic and given to the 
building of air castles, and she had ideal- 
ized her love for the ambitious young ma- 
chine hand until the dull actuality of life 
must be, of necessity, a keen disappoint- 
ment to her. She was a dreamer still, but 
her once hopeful fancies had given way, 
under the stress of sordid poverty, to mere 
morbid brooding. Until now, however, she 
had been brave. Her love for her husband 
was real enough, but, oh, she had dreamed 
of love, married love, as so different! 

Powell, though deeply cut, ignored both 
the unconscious taunt and that other hard 
blow of her disbelief in the device over, 
which he had labored so long and with such 
sublime confidence. 

‘‘ Why, girl!’’ he said, and put his arms 
about her and kissed her. ‘‘I didn’t 
know it was so bad as allthat. But just 
be patient a while longer, dear, and see if 
we don’t win. As soon as I apply for this 
patent I’m going to show Tremont where 
it will save him thousands and thousands 
of dollars. I’ve got to hurry, too. ‘Tre- 
mont is bound to do something or other 
foolish, and I want to be out of the way 
before that time. He’ll have a strike on 
his hands before he quits. It’s sure to 
come, and soon.’’ 

‘¢A strike!’’ she gasped, and went pale 
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and breathless. She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then she reached up and kissed 
him with cold lips. ‘‘Good-night,’’ she 
said quietly. 

A strike! She lay alone in the little bed- 
room and went over, detail by detail, the 
horror with which he had threatened her. 
God! Could she again go through that 
monstrous nightmare? Why, in that other 
long, bitter strike she had reached depths 
of humiliation so fearful that the hot blood 
of shame flooded her face at the bare 
memory of them. The cold and the hun- 
ger had been nothing—mere hardships— 
but the pride-revolting things that cold 
and hunger had forced upon them, there 
was the blight! Why, she had spent days 
at a time along the railroad track back 
there, in a dirty gown like other beggars, 
picking up bits of coal that meant life, 
quarreling with other women, coarse, igno- 
rant women, and even fighting, once, for 
the possession of a particularly fine lump 
that a rival had striven to take from her by 
main force. From the strike fund had 
come a meager pittance each week, but 
there had been rent to pay, instalments on 
the furniture, insurance, a thousand-and- 
one things, and no striker’s credit was 
good after a certain period of the long- 
drawn-out battle. Powell, unable to find 
temporary work, had grown desperate and 
sullen, and once he had brought home a 
great hunk of meat with so defiant an air 
that she knew he_had stolen it. It was 
the first meat they had eaten for many 
days, and she remembered yet how good 
—how good /—it had tasted, and how like 
famished animals they devoured it, sitting 
across the table from each other with 
bloodshot eyes. She shrank even now to 
remember these indignities that had so 
seared her soul, even as she shrank from the 
memory of that last final blow when the baby 
had died. She groaned anew in the anguish 
of that recollection. A strike! She could 
not, would not survive another one! 

It was nearly after midnight when Powell 
straightened up stiffly, put away his draw- 
ings with a last loving look and went to bed. 
He found his wife still awake, gazing up 
at the ceiling with feverishly bright eyes. 


II 


There is no aspect of a continued strike 
The Tremont, Wells 


that is not terrible. 
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and Tremont plant employed, when at full 
blast, eight hundred workmen. To write 
the complete history of an important strike 
in that concern would involve the writing 
of eight hundred tragedies, and the cen- 
tral figure in each one of these pitifully 
true tales would be a woman—the woman 
at home. 

If Powell’s wife had good reason to 
shudder at the thought of a second siege, 
Powell had grave excuse for his apprehen- 
sion. Young Tremont, having inherited 
his late father’s controlling interest in the 
business, found chaos confronting him. 
On the one hand he was faced by a pow- 
erful labor organization, on the other by a 
proposed consolidation, the outgrowth of 
recent unbearable competition, that offered 
him the alternative of ruinous absorption 
or annihilation, and he saw no way but to 
fight. 

His first disquieting act was the erection 
of the stockade. Strong and high he had 
it built, surrounding the entire property, 
and the move was taken by the men as one 
of open hostility. Mr. Wells, always timid, 
was frantic, but young ‘Tremont, by his 
controlling interest, had the whip hand 
and used it. 

‘‘You are inviting another strike!’’ 
wailed Wells. 

‘fT am discouraging it,’’ Tremont re- 
torted. ‘‘If it comes, however, we must 
win or quit business. The company’s 
books will tell you why,’’ and he went on 
with his stockade. 

The structure was finished and the 
grumbling among the men increased. They 
objected to being imprisoned. The ‘‘pen”’ 
meant a cut in wages and protection for 
**scabs ’’ in case a strike followed. Tre- 
mont had a swelled head and wanted to 
show that he was boss. He was too— 
young, anyhow! It was all disquieting 
talk, the more so because based on reason- 
able premises, and Powell, naturally wor- 
ried, carried it home to his wife, little 
dreaming of how breathlessly she listened 
to each day’s report. He did notice, 
however, that she seemed to take a re- 
newed interest in his working life, and it 
pleased him. She could not, dared not 
tell him how vital was the fear she had of 
this hell that yawned before her excited 


, 


imagination. 
In the meanwhile Powell had lost no 
time. On the day that the great barred 
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gates first swung upon their hinges to let 
the sullen workmen in, he walked into the 
office with his big roll of drawings under 
his arm and asked to see Tremont alone. 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ said Tremont cordially, 
and led the way into his private office. 
He had a great deal of respect for a work- 
man with drawings under hisarm, ‘*What 
is it?’’ he asked when they were seated. 

‘The parts that cost the most in the 
output of this plant are the small parts,’’ 
began Powell, plunging into the business 
with a directness that warmed the soul of 
Tremont within him. ‘‘ More than one- 
half the pieces in every finished article you 
turn out are handled one at a time, go 
through a dozen different hands, and cost, 
in labor, more than three-fourths of the 
whole assemblage.’ 

‘‘ Exactly,’? agreed Tremont with a 
smile. ‘* That’s what is keeping me awake 
nights at this very time.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’ve worked out and patented 
a machine that will take the rough bars of 
steel for these parts and turn them out in 
gangs ready for assemblage, without one 
single handling except the first feeding, 
which can be done by a boy. One me- 
chanic can run each machine.” 

Tremont frowned incredulously, but 
gave the drawings slow, careful study. 
With growing interest he asked a few 
direct questions which Powell, his palms 
moist and his heart pounding up in his 
throat, answered briefly, and he went over 
and over the different sheets. The draw- 
ings were somewhat crude, but the ideas 
were there, clear and simple, the work 
proclaiming a practical knowledge of me- 
chanics which Tremont, with his technical 
school training, appreciated and even en- 
vied, 

‘*T believe you’ve got it,’’ he at last 
admiringly announced. ‘‘ Do you mind 
leaving these plans with me over night ?’’ 

Powell hesitated only for a moment. 

‘« Longer, if you like,’’ he offered. 

‘¢ To-night will do,’’ replied the other, 
but the moment Powell had gone out he 
sent out for his head draughtsman. 

‘** Take these drawings and put your en- 
tire force upon them,’’ he directed. ‘I 
want accurate tracings of every one of 
them before you go home to-night. Don’t 
soil them, and don’t leave marks of any 
sort that will show that they have been 
copied,’’ 
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Powell for the first time in two years was 
able that night to bring a gleam of hope to 
the eyes of his wife. He had no work to 
do, and they went for a car ride to the 
park and heard some good music. ‘The 
woman built new air castles, and was in 
gay spirits when they came home. 

‘«Tt’s like old times,’’ she said. 


Ill 


‘*]’}l take the balance of this week to 
think the matter over,’’ Tremont an- 
nounced when Powell got his drawings the 
next morning. ‘‘I believe you have some- 
thing worth while, and I think I shall put 
you to work on an experimental machine. 
Come in on Monday.”’ 

The week was a slow one to Powell, but 
it was not to Tremont, for a crisis had 
come about in the affairs of the company. 
Competition had been suicidal, and the 
promoters of the consolidation were using 
pressure upon Tremont, Wells and Tre- 
mont. Young Tremont weighed their pro- 
posals with angry disfavor, and classed the 
promoters as mere commercial highway- 
men. He had his father’s good fighting 
blood, and it caused him to spend every 
night that week and all day Sunday over 
Powell’s drawings. Within half an hour 
after his talk with Powell on Monday 
morning he had defiantly declined the 
trust proposition, and laughed at the threat 
of the promoters to buy the plant for scrap 
iron within two years. 

Powell went home intoxicated with his 
prospect of success. 

‘«T’ve signed a contract with Tremont 
for the exclusive use of my patents, Bess,’’ 
he exulted. ‘‘ To-morrow I am 
building one of my machines. My pay 
goes right on. I am to be partitioned off 
from the rest of the shop, and no one is 
to know what I am doing. As soon as my 
invention works right, I am to have a thou- 
sand dollars cash bonus for each one that 
they build, and a royalty on all the work 
they turn out. We'll be rich at last, 
girl!’’ 

‘«May I have a new dress now?’’ she 
asked wistfully. 

‘¢T guess you may—a cheap one,’’ he 
laughingly answered. ‘‘ But let’s be care- 
ful not to get in debt. We want 
money clear when we get it.’’ 

‘<T’ll be good,’’ she said brightly and 


to start 
, 


our 
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threw her arms about his neck to kiss him 
and suddenly cry out her happiness on his 
shoulder. It was the first of many brighter 
days, and she grew quite young again in 
her hopefulness. 

The weeks slipped rapidly away. ‘The 
consolidation was completed without the 
Tremont, Wells and ‘Tremont plant, and 
already the hand of the giant was in evi- 
dence. Prices were cut to the desperation 
point, but there was always a surprise in 
store for the combine. Whenever com- 
petitive bids were opened, the concern 
that had defied the trust was found to 
have submitted a proposal with prices a 
shade lower than those offered by the 
trust. Contract after contract for spring 
delivery rolled in, and ‘Tremont smilingly 
filed them away, at the same time ordering 
enormous supplies of material. He was 
playing a daring game, but he had confi- 
dence in his plans, though Wells was half 
sick with apprehension. 

A lot of new men were taken on to han- 
dle the heavy contracts. This was the one 
hole in Tremont’s armor, and the trust 
found it. They slipped a few picked agi- 
tators of their own among the new work- 
men and confidently awaited develop- 
ments. The men had been dissatisfied 
before, and under skilful handling they 
soon became impatient. The stockade was 
always there to remind them of their thrall- 
dom, and the paid agitators were at work 
in fruitful soil. 

Powell repeated his fears at home, 
together with the news that his machine 
was almost ready for a test. 

‘The strike don’t need to worry us 
now,’’ she said as she cheerfully helped 
him to get ready for the regular meeting 
of his union. ‘‘ You are through with all 
that.’’ 

**] don’t know,’’ he gloomily answered. 
‘« If the strike comes on before I finish my 
machine I’ll have to walk out with the rest 
of them. I don’t see that I'll be any bet- 
ter off in that case, and it’s only a matter 
of days now. Wages are not keeping up 
with the cost of living. ‘The trusts are 
making it too hard work to buy actual 
bread and butter. The strike is bound to 
come and it is not far off.’’ The agitation 
was beginning to have its effect even on 
him. 

She recoiled as if he had struck her, but 
he was in so much of a hurry that he did 
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not notice. He was a block away from 
home when he found that he had forgot- 
ten his receipt book, and he came back 
to get it. His wife was in the front room 
when he _ stepped noiselessly into the 
kitchen, and he tiptoed to the door with 
the intention of playfully surprising her. 
They had grown much younger of late. 
What he saw made him pause, breathless 
and astounded. She was just removing 
the wrapper from a small bottle, and as 
the paper fluttered to the floor he saw that 
the phial bore an ominous red label. Even 
from that distance he could tell that it was 
poison she held, and his first impulse was 
to rush in and take it away from her. A 
second thought showed him the folly of 
that course. From her actions he knew 
that she had no present intention in con- 
nection with it, for, after musing over it 
for a moment she walked slowly over to the 
closet, where she placed it in a small box 
on the shelf. Closing the closet door, she 
leaned suddenly upon her arm against the 
wall and broke into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing. Even then he restrained himself 
from walking in upon her. In an agony 
of perplexity he stole quietly outdoors, 
where he could think the matter over by 
himself and resolve upon the best course 
to pursue. 

Little by little there came back to him the 
memory of significant remarks and actions 
to which he had attached but little weight, 
beginning with certain hysterical threats 
after the death of the baby. Gradually 
he comprehended what her horror of 
that time had been—what her dread of 
another strike and its miseries had done 
in her days of lonely, morbid brooding. 
If he’ could only beat the strike! He 
must! 

He came tramping noisily back into the 
kitchen, and she soon joined him with such 
cheerfulness as she could muster, though 
she was pale and tremulous. He had de- 
cided not to go to the meeting, he said, 
and he took her more tenderly in his arms 
than he had done for years. She was 
affected to tears, and cried out upon his 
breast her mother-yearning for the baby, 
the baby! Thereafter he watched her 
narrowly, and he told her no more disqui- 
eting rumors from the factory. She got 


her news from other sources, however, and 
in spite of all that he could do to keep her 
cheerful and hopeful, she fell back into her 
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old brooding custom. 
was only waiting. 


He felt that she 


IV 


Young Wells, an idle profligate, got 
himself into a breach of promise scandal, 
and Wells, Sr., had to settle for heavy 
damages. At the trial there came out a 
list of startling extravagances. Yachts and 
diamonds and a wild European trip were 
among the princely items. The affair was 
rich food for the agitators at the factory. 
The men had made all that money by 
their groaning labor that this young spend- 
thrift might squander it in viciousness, 
Every day of his dissipated pleasure had 
cost the grimy toil of hundreds of heads of 
virtuous families. 

The basis of their complaint was the 
familiar one that has been made ever since 
there were men to work for wage and other 
men to hire them—that will be made so 
long as one man holds a dollar that another 
must earn by labor: 

‘‘We do the work and they get the 
money. We toil our lives away for a crust 
and they live in idle luxury upon our 
sweat, ’’ 

Unfortunately for the company and for 
the men, conditions intensified this feeling. 
Provisions that autumn soared to oppres- 
sive prices, and the cost of living was 
nearly doubled. : 

At exactly the wrong psychological 
moment, the day after the Wells trial, 
Tremont made a temporary change in 
hours. The men in one shop were ahead 
of the others in their work, and rather 
than discharge workmen who would be 
sorely needed by and by, he cut their 
time to two-thirds of a day. The change 
affected but half a hundred men, but it 
might as well have applied to the entire 
plant, for it was looked upon as but the 
beginning, and the strike was on, with no 
offer of compromise on either hand. Tre- 
mont was, in fact, a trifle young, and he 
was learning his first severe lesson, with 
hundreds of headstrong men—and their 
wives—paying the terrible tuition fees. 

Tremont promptly sent a telegram to a 
new power that had appeared in the indus- 
trial field. A concern stood ready to 
deliver at short notice an army of profes- 
sional strike breakers for any line of trade 
or manufacture. They were the mercena- 
ries of modern commercial warfare and 
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Tremont ordered all, up to eight hundred, 
that could be sent him. 

From his office, in the meantime, the 
committee had hurried to call out the men 
through waiting lieutenants, and then they 
went straight back to Powell’s shop. 

Powell turned sick at heart as he saw 
the committee at his door. He knew their 
errand. They had come to stop him from 
work, 

‘* Let’s see that contraption,’’ demand- 
ed Evans, the leader, pushing inside, and 
the others followed him. 

There stood the majestic machine, a 
monster affair, upon which Powell was just 
putting the loving last touches. The 
committee silently inspected it, and listened 
with cold interest while the inventor ex- 
plained it to them. 

‘*Where are the drawings?” asked 
Evans. 

Powell wonderingly pointed them out. 

‘¢ Are there any duplicates ?’’ Evans in- 
quired, gathering them up. 

Powell shook his head. 

Evans deliberately crumpled them in a 
heap on the earthen floor and touched a 
match to them. Powell, with a cry of 
horror, sprang to save them, but O’ Brian 
and Harley held him back, struggling like 
a madman. 

‘¢What’s the matter with you, Powell?’’ 
asked Evans sharply, seeing that the draw- 
ings were well caught. ‘‘ You can easily 
make those things again, once the strike is 
settled. Just think a minute. You've 
always been a good union man. Eight 
hundred families depend on this action for 


a living. Tremont intends to win his 
strike with this machine. We’ll fool him.’’ 
As he finished speaking Evans suddenly 


swung a heavy sledge into the most vital 
point of the machine, the miracle-working 
cluster of cams that was the brains of the 
whole marvelous contrivance, 

A shriek burst from Powell. He had 
not heard. Ina stupor he had watched 
the destruction of his drawings, but this 
crash aroused him. With a yell of fury 
he burst from his guards and threw him- 
self with appalling ferocity upon the man 
who had deliberately mangled this beloved 
child of his brain and heart and hand. A 
tiger defending its whelps could not have 
been more bloodthirsty, and O’ Brian and 
Harley sprang to separate them not a mo- 
ment too soon to save Powell from having 
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murder upon his soul. They dragged him 
back, bruised and battered and crying like 
a child, his face bleeding from a vicious 
blow that O’Brian had felt compelled to 
give him, and then they grimly proceeded 
to reduce the big machine to scrap iron. 

They were just finishing this important 
strategic move when Underwood, the jovial 
secretary of the company, came back look- 
ing for Powell. Tremont wanted to see 
him. 


V 


Extras were out and the shrill tumult 
was waking the echoes along the barren 
yellow street within an almost incredible 
space of time. Women came running to 
their doors and listened to the jumbled 
cries in terror. In every direction they 
could be seen scurrying across the street 
to exchange such consolation as they might 
with friendly neighbors. Some of them were 
already in tears. They realized better than 
their lords and masters this gaunt misery 
that hung over them. Theirs was not the 
confidence of victory, the exultant thrill of 
‘«defending their rights,” the upholding 
interest of the battle. It was their portion 
merely to dumbly suffer and to wait. 

Powell’s wife hurried back into the house 
with a paper and shut the door. She 
wanted to be alone with her dead—with 
the cold ashes of her hopes and ambitions 
—with the scattered fragments of all her 
crumbled, pretty air castles. 

And so it had come at last, this black 
doom that had menaced her for so long! 
There it was, in big, blood-red letters be- 
fore her, both the fact of the strike itself 
and that nearer, more fatal blow of the de- 
struction of Powell’s machine. The paper 
she held had chosen that incident as the 
dramatic point upon which to flaunt its 
sensation. 

She felt a passing thrill of pity for her 
husband. Some dim perception came to 
her of what the invention had meant to 
him beside mere money and success. She 
had even a touch of pride in his achieve- 
ment, but there was no faltering in her 
purpose. It had grown with her misery 
until it had become a part of her very ex- 
istence. Worse, it had become a mono- 
mania. For weeks she had pictured just 
what she should do in this moment. The 
reality was tragic enough, but her romantic 
fancy had stepped in to add fanatical 
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rigidness to her purpose. She could not 
survive another strike. It had come, and 
she would go to join her baby, the lone- 
some baby that even on that further shore 
must yearn for the mother arms. 

She became curiously aware, presently, 
that her thoughts were not bent at all into 
the groove of heroic tragedy that she had 
planned for these last moments. With a 
strange perversion of ideas her memory 
flew to a gay night just before her wedding. 
They had taken a trip on an excursion 
steamer, and had danced until two o’ clock 
that morning. The lights and the music 
and the cool, fresh air and the laughter, 
even the spiced perfume of the carnations 
she had worn, all came back to her now. 
That was the way life should always have 
been. That was what she had expected 
when she had married Powell. She had 
loved him then. She loved him still, but 
love was such a feeble warmth for the freez- 
ing winter of poverty—and such sordid 
poverty! And she was so weak. So weak. 
She scribbled a brief note for Powell to 
find at her side—just a good-by, pathetic 
in its simple tenderness—and opened the 
box. Her marriage certificate, her love 
letters, the baby’s photograph and the tiny 
curl of hair tied with the bow of baby rib- 
bon, she fondled lovingly one by one and 
kissed them, then she clasped them to her 
bosom and lay upon the bed, the little 
bottle with the red label in her right hand. 
Her brows were still contracted, but sud- 
denly they cleared and she smiled slightly. 
She could remember that two-step now from 
beginning to end. Strange that she should 
ever have forgotten it. She put the bottle 
to her lips and drained it. 


VI 


Powell, still dazed, was led by Under- 
wood across the swarming yards to the 
office where Tremont awaited him. 

Powell mechanically put his hand to his 
face and drew it away blood stained. The 
cut on his cheek was still bleeding a little, 
though it had been carefully bathed and 
covered with court plaster. 

The sense of his overwhelming calamity 
was still too strong upon Powell to let 
him answer a simple question put to him 
by Underwood. The vivid picture of that 
great sledge landing in the heart of his 
machine blotted out every other im- 
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pression, and he remained tongue-tied until 
Underwood ushered him into the office. 

Tremont looked up, ignoring Powell’s 
battered condition. He had already heard 
of the fight over the broken model. 

‘¢ T suppose you intend to walk out with 
the other men ?”’ he asked. 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ replied Powell. 

‘* Naturally,’’ Tremont agreed. ‘I 
don’t know that I can blame you. I’m 
sorry though that I can’t have you here 
for the installation of the machines.’’ 

**’The—what machines ?’’ 

‘* Your machines. I’m going to set up 
six of them this week.’’ 

Powell looked so ludicrous in his aston- 
ishment that Tremont lay back in his chair 
and laughed like a boy. 

“You Powell, I gauged you 
correctly,’’ ‘Tremont explained. ‘* While 
you mooned along, enjoying yourself with 
putting minor improvements into shape, I 
got to work, The day I signed a contract 
with you, I ordered a rush machine made 


see, 
’ 


from tracings of your drawings. It stood 
the test and I ordered a dozen. Six of 


them are locked 
ready to set up. 


up in the store-room, 
The other six will be de- 
livered next week. Another dozen are 
under way. I am very glad to tell you 
that they are all you dared to hope; much 
more than I had expected. I can fight 
the trust with them, and win.’’ 

It was too much for Powell. The sus- 
pense of the past weeks, the apparent an- 
nihilation of his plans and now this wonder- 
ful and unexpected good fortune broke 
him down. He buried his face in his 
hands and great sobs tore at his throat. 
Tremont toyed nervously with a paper 
weight for a while, and then tiptoed from 
the room, awkward and _ embarrassed. 
When he ventured back Powell had mas- 
tered himself. 

‘*] don’t know what'to say,” began 
Powell. ‘‘ I’m—I’m floored by it. Of 
course I’m thankful—you cannot tell how 
much—but I want to get home to my wife. 
I’m worried about her.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll only detain you for a moment, 
Mr. Powell,”’ and Tremont handed him a 
slip of paper. ‘* Take this home to your 
wife with my compliments—and yours.’’ 

Powell dumbfounded. It 
check for six thousand dollars. 

‘« The amount is not really due until we 
get the machines up and running,’’ Tre- 


was was a 
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mont explained, ‘* but under the circum- 
stances I’m glad to be able to pay you a 
day or so in advance, especially as the 
machines have all been set up and tested 
at the factory where I had them made. | 
will mail you checks for the others as they 
are set up. Royalties will be paid you 
quarterly as per contract. Allow me to 
congratulate you,’’ and he cordially ex 
tended his hand. 

Powell went out in an_ incredulous 
ecstacy. There was no bar now to his 
happiness. Even his conscience as a good 
union man was clear by reason of the con- 
tract that had been made long before the 
strike was planned, and that was now out 
of his power to revoke, even if he would. 
He was in no degree a traitor, and the 
union must hold him blameless in view of 
the facts. 

The barren and yellow street seemed of 
an interminable length before he reached 
his own gate, raced around the house and 
dashed into the kitchen. 
there. 


His wife was not 
With quick intuition he hurried into 
the front room, and there he found her! 
With closed eyes she was lying on the 
bed, her pitiful treasures clutched to her 
bosom, and she was breathing heavily. 
‘‘Bess!’’ he cried. ‘‘We win, and 
no strike can ever bother us again! We’re 
rich, girl! Tremont has just paid me for 
the first six machines. He had them made 
without my knowing it, and they work 
great. Bess! Bess, dear! We're rich! 
He was down on his knees beside her 
now, and had slipped his arm under her 
head. Her eyes opened, glaring in terror. 
‘*Too late, too late!’’ moaned. 
‘*Oh, Jim, it’s too late! 1 was a coward, 
Jim, and selfish, and I couldn’t wait any 
longér! I drank poison not five minutes 
ago!—Save me, Jim, save me! I don’t 
want to die! Oh, I don’¢ want to die!’’ 
‘Oh, fudge!’’ he retorted, laughing 
happily. ‘‘I monkeyed with that little 
bottle a long time ago. I was afraid that 
if | took it away you would get another 
one, so I emptied it and filled it with water. 
But look at this check, Bess! Six thou- 
sand dollars, and there’s more to come. 
That buys a house with a little experi- 
mental shop on the back lot for me, and 
a wagon load of new dresses, and—Hello 
there, girl! Bess! Bess!” 
He jumped up and ran for some water. 
His wife had fainted in his arms. 
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FIRST 


HE hotel clerk will tell you that the 
T population of Temple, Texas, is ten 
thousand souls; if you confine your 
investigations to the outlook from the hotel 
windows, you will take that statement with 
a good deal more salt than you usually use 
for seasoning this sort of information. The 
place has an air so essentially rural that the 
figure he has given you seems absurd. The 
hotel windows command a patch of 
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sunburned prairie, fondly referred to by the 
inhabitants as the Square, but neither this 
title nor the fringe of low, irregular buildings 
which surrounds it, nor the inevitable 
Carnegie library (vintage of 1902) slapped 
down in a corner of it, can redeem it from 
the look of forlorn and perfectly casual 
vacancy. 

As a matter of fact, 
the day it is by no means vacant; 


during the middle of 
scores of 
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COTTON 
farm wagons, some loaded with cotton bales, 
some piled high with unginned cotton, some 
empty, some new, some shabby, together 
with a miscellaneous interspersion of bug- 
gies, buckboards, saddle horses, mules—a 
wilderness of mules—throng the upper end 
of it from morning until night, the early 
comers rejoicing in the advantages of hitch- 
ing rails and the faintly simulated shade of a 
row of dusty saplings, the later arrivals 
enduring the unmitigated blaze of the sun 
out in the middle. 

The stores, with their whitewashed 
wooden verandas built out across the plank 
sidewalks and tacked all over with glaring 
tin advertising signs, are, to your first glance 
at least, entirely in keeping with the rest of 
the scene; you will observe a difference a 
little later, but hardly in the course of this 
first walk. 

It is all as perfectly in key with itself as 
though it were a scene out of a book, and 
the human part of it fits equally well; the 
leisure, the unlimited conversation, the 
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shirisleeves and suspenders, the ruminative 
jaws, endlessly at work over an endless 
quantity of plug-cut tobacco—you look for 
it all and you do not look in vain. 

The impression you get out of it, the pre- 


dominant impression, is that time does not 
count down here; the second hand your 
watch has become supertluous. By very 


force of contrast it makes you think of lower 


Broadway, of Broad Street and Wall, and 
Exchange Place, where every second is as 
sharply marked, as high in its tension as the 
blue spark across the poles of an induction 
coil. 

You have walked, by this time, half way 


down the busy side of the Square, and so 
absorbed are you in the contrast you have 
conjured up that the unbroken chatter of 
Morse receivers steals into your ears with 
out attracting your attention, seeming a 
part of the dream instead of the reality. 
Something calls you back, smartly, to the 
present and actual, and you realize t 

same dry, metallic chatter is still goin 


it this 


fon; 


COTTON 0 
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The “Exchange” in every town tells tts own story 
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it is coming out of a doorway just behind 
you. You turn about and look in. 

~ Unless you had heard in advance, had 
come here especially to see the sight before 
your eyes, I think you would doubt, if not 
your eyes themselves, at least that what they 
saw was anything more serious than a pan- 
tomime. 

A large room fitted up with all the appur- 
tenances of a brokerage office, the rank of 
telephone booths, the telegraph desks with 
their glass enclosures, wooden sounding 
boxes and typewriters, the row of clerks 
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incongruity of, as I said, a pantomime. But, 
also, I think, if you will look at it carefully 
enough, long enough, you will figure out of 
what it is a part, and what is a part of it, 
what it springs from and what it will lead to 
—if you will do all that, I think you will 
leave that room sober-faced, recognizing the 
greatest peril, perhaps, that has beset the 
South since slavery. 

There are, as I said, other things quoted 
on that board beside cotton; you can follow 
the course of steel common or mess pork and 
ribs as well as in New York or Chicago, can 





If you want to find a prominent business man, here is where you look for him 


behind the grill, and, taking up all one side 
of the room, the board. Cotton occupies the 
greater part of it, but the record of its 
momentary and momentous doings 
flanked on one side by New York stocks, 
and on the other by Chicago grains and 
provisions. 


IS 


are set four rows of 
chairs, rocking chairs, and beside each chair 
a big earthenware cuspidor; there are four 
rows of shirtsleeves and suspenders, four 
rows of jaws, incessantly ruminative. 

[ think the first impression you would get 
out of it would be the same that came to me, 
a sense of farce, of studied and artificial 


Across the room 


buy or sell, play bull or bear with anything 
you please, right here in Temple, Texas. 
But the only reason the board is here is for 
cotton; the place is referred to throughout 
the town as a “‘cotton exchange.” Not the 
cotton exchange, you will remark; there are 
four of them in this one town of Temple, 
and there is business enough for all of them. 
When you work that out you will come to the 
conclusion that there cannot be many stores 
about the Square where some partner or 
some clerk has not an interest more vital 
than mere curiosity in the figures that are 
constantly chalking up on that board. 
These four offices are the centres, the foci, 
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of the life of the town; 
the cracker barrel and counter of the corner 


they have supplanted 


grocery. If you want a prominent man of 
the town, here is where you look for him. 
Of anything like that shamefaced modesty 
and coy retirement which so often charac 
terize the entrance to a place where a man 
might not wish his banker or his minister 
either to see him go—of a moderate 
privacy—there is no hint at all. One of the 
offices literally has no partition between it 
and the sidewalk; every in it can be 
seen as you pass by. And there is nothing 


even 


one 


q srezes 1 


Outside every broker's office 
in the sentiment of the town to make any one 
want a partition. As for your banker, you 
are quite as likely to find him there as the 
next man. 

I want you to see the picture; 
I take so much space for this little town of 
Temple. It happens to be the place where I 
began and my impressions of it are bitten in 
a little more sharply than the later ones after 
it had all become an old story. It did be- 
come an old story, that is the point. All over 
the cotton-producing counties of Texas and 
the cotton produc ing counties of the other 
States, the same thing is to be found. In 
some of the States, for example, 
the laws make a difference in the 
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Georgia, 
slight 
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appearance, but 
reality. 

Every little town in the cotton be 
share of the speculation. The \ 


hone 


business in any one of them is not 
sive, but the streams gather t 
together, unite and reunite, and 


see the floods that come pouring 
New York and New Orleans exch 
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Stowing the cotton in the ship's hold 


what larger speculative business proportion- 
ately than the larger cities like Dallas, 
Atlanta and Birmingham. On the other 
hand, there are many little hamlets of seven 
or eight hundred that do a larger business 
per capita than towns like Macon, Georgia, 
or Taylor, Texas. Now, in the brokerage 
offices of the North, outSide New York, 
there is practically no dealing whatever in 
cotton. People not only know nothing 
about cotton, they know they don’t know, 
and their speculative fever runs its course in 
stocks, grains and provisions. 

So it is perfectly certain that the bulk of 
this vast business that is done in our two 
great cotton exchanges every year comes 
from the South, and however conservatively 
you guess the percentage it comes to an 
appalling figure. 

Cotton is no longer to the South what it 
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was when Frederick Law Olmsted published 
that now neglected classic, “The Cotton 
Kingdom.” But though m Ils and factories 
are springing up here and there, though 
other crops may to-day be seen growing 
between the cotton fields, cotton is still 
dominant, still the greater part; it still per 
vades the whole of life there, and it alone 
swings the balance of the years between 
wealth and poverty. 

A good crop and a high price means more 
than that the farmer’s wife can begin to 
dream of a new parlor carpet and a piano; 
it means that the preacher’s son and the mer- 
chant’s daughter can go away to college. 
The clerk scents a “raise” and cautiously 
inquires the price of a diamond ring for the 
girl he has for the past two years been seeing 
home from church, and the commercial 
traveler is lavish with more expensive cigars 
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than he smoked last year, reflecting that the 
“house” won’t mind a bigger expense ac- 
count with orders coming in like this. There 
is no facet of life which does not catch some 
ray and reflect some bright-colored sparkle 
from the sunshine of “good cotton”’; it isa 
white light, it has all the colors of the rain- 
bow bound up in it. And when it does not 
shine there is no light at all; there is no sort 
of good fortune that can compensate for a 
bad cotton year; there is nothing to do but 
wait for better luck next time. 

Last fall the cotton crop in the northern 
counties of Texas was very late. People 
were blue about it, for it was at the mercy of 
any early frost that might happen along. 
An early and severe frost would have de- 
stroyed nearly the whole of it. I was there 
at the time and [I found traveling men, 
drummers of every kind, simply staying in 
Dallas because it wasn’t worth while to go 
out to the country towns. They talked it 
over among themselves, and when one of 
them spoke of going out to a certain town 
somebody else would speak up and tell him 
that it was no use; he had been there and 
the place was dead, and for no other reason 
in the world than that cotton was a month 
late. 

I am not sure that this will not sound to 
you a little above the mark. There are other 
sections of the country, you may say, where 
they raise a much larger crop of some one 
thing than of all others put together, and 
that, of course, when that crop fails the loss 
is felt by the whole community; you may 
instance corn in Kansas or wheat in the 
Dakotas. And you may then go on to ask 
me why, in the light of these instances, this 
talk about the singularity of cotton is not 
rather extravagant. 

Now, the Kansas farmer can market his 
corn on the cob or on the hoof, whichever is 
more advantageous to him. He can trans- 
form it into beef, pork or poultry, as he sees 
fit. If the price is too low to suit him, he can 
live on what he needs and crib the super- 
fluity. If he has lost the greater part of his 
crop and has no superfluity, he can still live 
on what he has and wait, if not in comfort 
at least in independence, for better times. 

But cotton has no intrinsic value whatever 
until it is milled; to the producer it is noth- 
ing in the world but a medium of exchange. 
He cannot eat it, nor dress in it, nor feed it 
to his stock; he cannot hold it for a better 
price unless he has money enough to buy 
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these necessities to keep him _ going. 

The ‘“‘Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory” may be a little overworked in these 
days, but it seems to me that it would be 
hard to read too much of Dixie’s dramatic 
and often tragic history in terms of cotton. 
It has been worked out, as regards the past, 
pretty thoroughly, has been much com- 


mented on and generally accepted. But 
what about the present? Is the history a 
closed book, or is cotton still holding the 


destinies of that great country in its capri- 
cious hands? Is there to be one more tre 
mendous episode before its power is broken ? 

For thirty-five years after the close of the 
war, the Southern farmer watched the price 
of cotton just as he watched the weather, 
passively; they were two facts that had most 
of his life tied up with them but both were 
out of his control. He was isolated, he was 
struggling to break free from the grip of the 
merchant who was his only resource for 
credit (there is no room for that chapter of 
the history just here), and the cotton ex- 
changes of New York and New Orleans 
were as far beyond his reach as the clouds 
themselves. The price, from year to year, 
sagged lower and lower, but except for one 
or two years it did not fall much below a 
figure that left a margin of profit, ard he 
managed slowly to get ahead. In Texas he 
was really getting rich. The per capita 
wealth of that remarkable State in 1870 was 
one hundred and ninety-four dollars; 
twenty years later, in 1890, it was nine hun 
dred and forty-two dollars. On an average 
the per capita wealth of the South about 
doubled in that period. One of the best 
criteria of prosperity is the state of the 
banking business; people do not establish 
a bank in a town unless they think there is 
enough idle wealth there to provide deposits’ 
and enough active wealth to serve as security 
for loans. Now, in 1895, there were 248 
banks in Texas, most of them, naturally, in 
the older and larger towns; since then, in the 
last ten years that is, there have been estab 
lished 483 new ones, the greater part of them 
since the new law of 1900 made it possible 
to organize a national bank with a capital of 
only $25,000. The meaning of this is clear 
enough; the Texas farmer is able to furnish 
the bank both with deposits and with a 
market for them; he is rich enough to bor 
row money. 

About the same time that he achieved this 
independence, his isolation was invaded by 
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the rural free delivery, which brought him 
the newspapers and magazines, and by the 
telephone. He had conquered sufficient 
leisure for a glance about the world and 
these two instruments furnished him the 
opportunity. And he saw what was to him a 
most fascinating spectacle. He saw men 
manipulating the price of cotton. He 
learned that in this matter the Fates were 
corruptible. 

For the year 1902 the price hung with 
little fluctuation about nine cents. In Feb- 
ruary of the next year a clique of ‘‘bulls”’ in 
New Orleans began to run it up. It went 
above ten cents in the course of that month. 
In April it crossed the eleven mark and on 
the twentieth of May it reached 12.40. To 
a certain extent these gentlemen had nature 
with them. The crop had not been a large 
one and the greater part of it had already 
been bought up for the mills at the low 
prices which had prevailed during the fall 
and early winter; the residuum was really 
small and a profitable field for their sort of 
operations. They had a good deal of sup- 
port in their campaign, both at home and in 
New York, and everything went their way. 

But to the cotton growers of the South 
the thing was little short of a miracle. They 
watched the proceedings of Messrs. Brown, 
Haynes and Vincent, as’ the Algerians 
watched Robert Houdin pulling scarves, 
necklaces and daggers out of the empty air. 
They learned that simplest of all truths and 
that greatest of all lies, that you can put the 
price up by buying, that you can run it down 
by selling. They discovered the possibility 
of buying without money, of selling without 
goods. And slowly they began to ask them- 
selves why the Fates were not their slaves 
instead of their masters. 

Brown and his cohorts in New Orleans 
and one Daniel J. Sully, of Providence, R.I., 
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in New York, who figures more largely in 
the story a little farther on, continued on 
their primrose way; they enforced their 
June settlements at from 13.20 to 13.40. 
The price dropped a cent and a half a 
pound during the first week in July (remem- 
ber that means $7.50 a bale or $750 on a 
hundred bales, the smallest unit of trade on 
the exchange),so that those of their followers 
who were not close enough upon their heels 
were smashed out of all recognition. But 
the leaders went triumphantly on. They 
ran another corner in the July option, the 
average price on the exchange for the last 
few days being 13.50 and many settlements 
being made at as high as 15 cents. They 
let August run its course at a dead level of 
12.60, but in September, after allowing the 
price to sag off to 11.20, with all the cotton 
there was in their possession, they ran the 
price for the last two days of the month up to 
13 cents. It dropped three cents the next ( 
day, $15 a bale, $1,500 for every flick of a 
finger about the cotton pit. 

Can you imagine the way the hard-handed 
men whose lives are spent over the cotton in 
the fields, who plant and cultivate and pick 
and finally carry their precious bales to 
town, to whom it means great labor, great 
hopes, great weariness, and sometimes 
great despair—can you imagine how these 
men watched their Fate, their remote, mys- 
terious, immovable Fate, dancing so wild a 
reel while Brown, of New Orleans, piped ? 

Of course, it was a!l no more than a spec- 
tacle or object lesson to them. The question 
of the price of the 1902 crop was, by the 
next April, a purely academic one to them. 
They had sold their own cotton, real cotton, 
last fall and winter at somewhere about 
eight and a half cents. But never again! 
They had seen a great light. You cannot 
wonder that they took it for a veritable guid- 
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ing star, that they failed utterly to recognize 
the ignis fatuus. 

The September corner was the last of the 
series; real cotton was coming in again, the 
crop of 1903, and it put an end, for a little, 
to trading in cotton that was wholly ficti- 
tious. The price rallied slowly during 
October, crossing the ten-cent line about 
the middle of the month and reaching 10.50 
by the end of it. It went on into November 
without the loss of a point, climbed to 11.30 
and held there for the greater part of the 
month, 

The new round of the game began in 
earnest with the first week in December. 
There had been talk of a short crop all sum- 
mer, and the boll weevil had been active 
enough to have made itself the subject of a 
special convention, but for all that the specu- 
lative public was not prepared for the fig- 
ures set forth in the Government estimate 
which was given out at this time. It placed 
the crop at 9,962,039 bales, which was about 
eight hundred thousand less than the crop 
of the year before. The figures would have 
been effective enough in any circumstances, 
but after the emphasis last summer’s opera- 
tions had laid on the inadequacy of the crop 
of 1902, they were stupendous. The price 
rose six dollars and a quarter a bale in this 
one week. 

And now is the time to speak of Mr. Sully. 
He was not a brand-new star in the firma- 
ment, but his effulgence during the season 
past had been pale in the light of the con 
stellation from New Orleans. Now, how- 
ever, in a single leap he attained to the first 
magnitude. He had been upon the heels of 
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Brown & Co. and had made a lot of money 
and with that to give him initial momentum 
he launched himself on a career which will 
make cotton men remember him when 
wheat men have clean forgotten Old Hutch. 

The adjective Napoleonic was often used 
with reference to Sully during the next two 
months. It is true, he was a Napoleon (I beg 
his pardon for the tense of the verb)—he 
was a Napoleon up to a certain point. Of 
the imagination, the insight, the genius for 


organization of that great captain, he 
showed, indeed, small trace; but in audacity, 
in confidence in his star, in his belief that 


he could with his own hand turn Fortune’s 
wheel about, in all this he deserved the 
comparison. 

He carried the price up in twenty-point 
rushes right through the month of Decem- 
ber until during Christmas week he had spot 
cotton at 14.05, December at 13.82, January 
at 13.88, February at 14.00 and July at 
14.27. That means, in other words, that 
men were contracting to pay $71.35 a bale 
in July, six months away, and Sully 


con 

tracting to buy more than any one else at 
that extravagant price. 

He had a good deal with him. The pros 

pect was that there would not enough 

cotton to supply the world’s demand. He 


had the prestige of the highly-successful 
bull campaign of the year before. And he 
had the farmers. 

They had learned their lesson; they were 
following their great light. All over Texas, 
at any rate, and it was by no means singular 
in this among the Southern States, 
were springing up cotton ex 


there 
hanges. 
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Towns like Temple and Waco and Taylor 
and Sherman and Waxahachie became the 
ganglii of slender telephonic nerves, that radi- 
ated to circles of surrounding villages, mak- 
ing them sensitive to every move of Sully’s 
fingers, and giving them a part in the great 
sensation that had its focus in the pit on 
Beaver Street. Farmers, merchants, bank- 
ers, barbers, clerks, anybody who had 
money enough to put up a margin on one 
hundred bales, or in some cases on twenty- 
five, thronged the brokerage offices, all 
up and down the State, buying cotton for 
delivery in January, February, July. There 
was no limit to the price it might bring by 
then. Sully talked about twenty cents a 
pound and later about twenty-five. And 
the farmers who weren’t buying future cot- 
ton were holding on to their last year’s crop, 
refusing twelve, thirteen, fourteen cents 
for it. 

They had the world at their mercy, that 
was the truth their great leader was pro- 
claiming so triumphantly. The world must 
have cotton; well, the world should have it 
at just what price it pleased them to exact. 
And at each advance in the price, the figure 
they had set as the one at which to let go 
advanced in proportion. 

A physician in one of those small towns, 
a man who had escaped the contagion, told 
me of a wealthy farmer friend of his who, 
early in the fall, announced his intention of 
holding his cotton for twelve cents. When 
the price passed that the doctor asked him 
if he had sold. He grinned and said he 
was holding for fifteen. Fifteen was passed, 
though that takes us a little ahead of our 
story, and the doctor repeated his question. 
The farmer replied, somewhat out of humor 
with his pessimistic friend, that he meant to 
wait for twenty. He was offered as high as 
seventeen cents, but instead of taking it he 
borrowed money on his crop and bought 
July cotton with it. 

Sully and that farmer saw the thing the 
same way. It did not occur to either of them 
that at fourteen or sixteen or seventeen cents 
there was no demand for cotton; that the 
mills would close and people go ragged, 
rather than pay such a price. They thought 
that as long as you bought cotton it would 
go up; the wheel had been turning easily 
under their hands and they really thought 
they could go on spinning it; they did not in 
the least suspect that it would one day turn 
with its tremendous power of accumulated 





torsion and grind them up. When it did, 
Sully was as much surprised as the farmer. 

On the first day of February, cotton 
touched 17.25 cents a pound. That was 
high water, the top of the toboggan slide. 
And all it took to push it over was a rumor 
that Mr. Sully was going to Palm Beach on 
a vacation! The story spread like wild fire. 
It could only mean one thing, the wise ones 
reasoned: Sully must have got out from 
under! Atlas was no longer holding up the 
world! 

I am not going to describe what followed, 
otherwise than pictorially. One or another 
of these “‘ Napoleons” is always meeting his 
“Waterloo” in some pit or other, and the 
scene is always the same; you get the de- 
scription in the morning paper once in three 
months on the average. What I am going 
to give you is a picture, or to be more accu- 
rate, a profile map, of Mr. Sully’s two 
toboggan slides, the one of the first week in 
February, and the second, the fatal one, of 
the third week in March. 

There is not much more to say about him; 
the character of his operations is sufficiently 
commented on by the fact that the price on 
which he was wrecked was 15 cents, the high 
record, up to less than two months before, 
for the last thirty years. 

We are very much more concerned with 
the people who went down the toboggan with 
him; not with Brown, of New Orleans, nor 
with the“ bull” clique in that citynor in New 
York, nor with those traders who haunt the 
brokerage offices on Broad Street and 
Beaver. They were on the toboggan, to be 
sure; the force of somebody else’s descent 
had pulled them up, and now it was ‘their 
turn to go down. 

But there were other passengers whose 
case was essentially different. It is well 
within the license of rhetoric to say that the 
whole of the South, which had accompanied 
his climb, went over the edge with Sully. 
And it is the literal truth to say that I visited 
no town in Texas that could not point out to 
me its handful of celebrities who had tot- 
tered for an instant on the pinnacle of for- 
tune, who had been rich overnight to the 
tune of one hundred, or seventy-five, or 
twenty thousand dollars, and had found 
their enchanted gold turned to dry leaves in 
the morning. 

All these towns point with pride to their 
celebrities. I was told that a man who had 
just come into the exchange had once made 
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$75,000 in five days. Is he very rich by 
now, Lasked. And the answer revealed that 
he had lost it all just as quickly. 

A singularly picturesque and rather pa- 
thetic case in Temple was that of a freight 
conductor on the Sante Fe. He lost an arm 
in an accident and the company paid him 
three or four thousand dollars for it. This 
tidy bit of capital came to hand at exactly 
the right time. It went into the machine and 
won and before the conductor knew it he 
had $27,000. In his own phrase, he took it 
out and went around the farm with it and 
looked at it. Then he turned about and 
put it back into the machine and never saw 
the color of it again. 

For every one of these celebrities there 
were many whose small savings or whose 
monthly wage dropped into the whirlpool 
and never made a splash. In just one day 
during the debacle the town of Temple sent 
five hundred and eighty-five orders to the 
exchanges of New York and New Orleans, 
and even at the hotel clerk’s estimate of the 
population of the town, that means that a 
pretty good percentage of them had their 
fortunes involved in the campaign. 

But the losses of the inhabitants of Bell 
County, nor of the whole South, during the 
months that Sully was bell-wether to the 
flock, are not at all the point of the tale. 
Taken at their worst they were insignificant 
compared to the wealth that a single good 
crop, at a good price, brings in. 

No one who has followed the course of 
similar crazes could expect that disaster to 
cure the South of her speculative fever. The 
memory of 17-cent cotton is still a lighted 
beacon, a golden prophecy. All through the 
year following the crash, they watched the 
price fall lower and lower, until in January, 
1905, it was below 7 cents, and the lower it 
fell the more desperately they played it. 
For the sum of the matter is that on this 
speculative fever, those exact opposites, 
victory and disaster, have precisely the same 
effect—to feed it. 

The two telephone companies at Temple 
have between them nearly two hundred 
farmers on their boards, within an average 
radius of perhaps five miles of town, and the 
manager of the independent company told 
me that he had built five new private lines 
from Temple in the last eighteen months, 
which means that five more little crossroads 
towns have now their ‘‘cotton exchanges.” 
I asked both these managers whether the 
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farmers put in their phones primarily to get 
the cotton market or for more general pur- 
poses, and both replied by telling me of the 
“peak” they got during the cotton months; 
one of them estimated the business as 25 per 
cent. heavier during the four months begin- 
ning with September, and the other at forty. 
I got substantially the same answer wher- 
ever I made inquiry. The sum of it is that 
rural Texas is wonderfully well served with 
telephones, and that the telephone is pri- 
marily an accessory to the “cotton ex- 
change.” I doubt if more than 10 per cent. 
of the prosperous farmers through the cot- 
ton belt of Texas live without the latest 
prices on New York and New Orleans at 
their ear. If any of the other ninety should 
ever want to buy or sell a little “future” 
cotton he has simply to unhook the receiver. 
Does he, do you suppose ? 

For a moment just step into the shoes of a 
well-to-do farmer. You have to work hard 
but with luck you can make a good living. 
You have a good many of the luxuries of 
life. The store where your wife buys her 
clothes finds that it pays to keep a line of 
thirty-five-dollar tan broadcloth coats and 
twenty-dollar hats. Your daughter has a 
good piano and she plays, not the “‘ Mocking 
Bird” nor ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” with 
variations, but compositions designated by 
opus numbers, by men whose names are not 
pronounced at all as they are spelled. And 
when your son has graduated from Baylor 


University he wants to go to Columbia Law 
School. In short, you know what to do with 
a good deal of money. 

It is natural that you should keep abreast 
of the cotton situation while your crop is 
ripening, that you should know the price 
every day, that you should make frequent 
visits to the exchange in town; it is your 


club, really, you find your friends there; it 


is a good place to learn what the world is 
thinking about. 

You talk over the convention of the 
Farmers’ Union, held last week; you don’t 


belong to it, but you believe they’re dead 
right in their theory of standing together 
against Wall Street, and you heartily en 
dorse their resolutions that. the farmers of 
Texas should hold their cotton for eleven 
cents. The price isn’t high enough 
you are all agreed on that, and you 
know that before spring it will go higher 
Your own crops, and you are all in 
the same boat, won’t make more than 8o 
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per cent. of what they came to last year. 

You are engaged in prophesying that the 
day will come when the farmer will have 
Wall Street beaten to a pulp, because he 
knows cotton and Wall Street does not, and 
you are speaking rather warmly, because 
it looks this year as though Wall Street were 
going to keep your boy ‘rom going to 
Columbia next fall, when Tom Murray 
comes in. 

Up to a year ago Tom used to shave you 
every Saturday night, but he has since 
joined the ranks of the lilies of the field; he 
neither toils nor spins and Solomon was not 
arrayed in just his present sort of splendor. 
They say he has cleaned up twenty thousand 
in the last eight months. He drops into the 
conversation and tells you that he made 
nine hundred in the bulge last Friday. 

It is just luck with Tom, of course; he 
doesn’t know cotton, never picked a pound 
of it in his life. But you do know cotton, 
from the ground up. The whole county 
acknowledges your wisdom, consults your 
prophetic bones as to the kind of weather 
they are to expect for the next month. 
Young men representing New York broker- 
age houses come traveling through and ask 
your opinion, and it may be added that 
they’re mighty lucky if they get it. 

Well, why shouldn’t you put your knowl- 
edge where Tom puts his lucky guesses? 
You can buy December cotton this minute 
for 10.04—no, it has gone off three points in 
the last few minutes; but it’s bound to be a 
cent higher than that before Christmas. It 
can’t help it, whatever the speculators do. 
Why not make your knowledge pay you 
something? Why not let it send the boy to 
Columbia ? 

What is there to hold you back? Well, it 
might be a question as to what your preacher 
would say about such an operation or per- 
haps a question as to what your banker 
would say. But one thing you will never 
question is whether, after all, you do know 
cotton. 

I talked with a good many ministers of 
the gospel, up and down the State, on the 
subject. It seemed to me that I had heard 
of enough men, young and old, in the towns 
I visited, who were, if you will allow me, 
going to hell by this sort of rapid transit, to 
make the subject an interesting one to these 
professors of conduct. I do not wish, by any 
sweeping generalization, to do an injustice 
to the men I found here and there who were 
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fighting what seemed to them a great evil, 
with all their might, who were saying what 
they thought, and steering by their lights, 
and, if need was, splitting their churches 
fairly on the rock rather than steer aside 
into smoother waters. But these were the 
exceptions. 

Most of them were rather coolly inter- 
ested; really, they knew very little about it. 
It was a very great evil, no doubt, but they 
hardly thought it existed to any great extent 
among their own flock. They had never 
investigated the matter, indeed they rather 
preferred not to. The evils they concerned 
themselves with were dancing, theater 
going, card playing, evils, it may be said, 
that it does not take a great deal of courage 
to denounce in a town that has neither ball 
room nor opera house. I don’t want to put 
it too strongly, but I think it doubtful if the 
influence of your minister, expressed or 
tacit, would prove a strong deterrent to the 
sort of operation you have imagined your- 
self to be contemplating. 

And the banker? How will he regard the 
proposition? That opens up a serious phase 
of the question, and I am aware of the im- 
portance of keeping well within the mark in 
dealing with it. But it is obvious, to begin 
with, that the banks of Texas could break 
up the game altogether if they, collectively, 
saw fit. A speculative mania cannot spread 
through the whole body and bones of a 
society against the determined opposition 
of the banks; it cannot continue to flourish 
without their active support. Of course, it 
is not necessary to say that there are excep- 
tions, bankers who regard this speculative 
mania as big with menace, who set their 
faces outspokenly against it, who will have 
none of it on any terms. But as I said, the 
situation itself makes it obvious that these 
men are exceptions. In a negative way, the 
question is answered to begin with. 

But that is not all of it, nor the worst. In 
many of the towns I visited, and Temple is 
among thenumber, I found ita matter of com- 
mon gossip that one or more of the bankers 
themselves, presidents or cashiers, have heavy 
stakes in the game. I made no attempt to 
gather evidence in specific cases, the sort of 
evidence that you could lay before a bank 
examiner; the common gossip was really 
more to my purpose. For though gossip is 
frequently, if not usually, wrong as regards 
any individual or any given case, yet when 
you come to the question of the existence of 
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a certain condition, it is as certain to be 
right as the figures of an actuary. It is the 
common belief throughout the cotton belt of 
Texas that the officers of many banks are 
playing the game themselves as well as 
financing it for others, and it is incredible 
that a belief could be as widespread as this 
without some foundation. But assuming the 
incredible, if you like, such a belief as that is 
hardly the less demoralizing for being with- 
out foundation. I said at the beginning that 
it was not unlikely that you would find your 
banker in one of the rocking chairs of a 
brokerage office, and that is perfectly true. 
And the president of one national bank, not 
in Temple, I found had practically made 
the “exchange” in his town his office. If you 
wanted him at any time during the morning 
you were directed there, and there was 
where you found him. Incidents of that 
sort make the existence of the belief rather 
easy to account for. 

No, the Texas cotton farmer who con- 
siders taking a whirl at the wheel of cotton 
futures is not likely to encounter any outside 
checks to such a course. And he is certain 
to consider it. 

Just try to think for a minute of the forces 
that urge him in that direction; think how 
Tom Murray’s twenty thousand and the 
nine hundred he cleaned up last Friday 
must shine in the eyes of that bent-should- 
ered man who is listening to.his easy talk, a 
rain-beaten, sun-dried man, old at fifty with 
wringing out a living in the sweat and ache 
of physical weariness. Think of the abso- 
lute fascination to such a man of the pros- 
pect of making a year’s profit without once 
putting his shoulder to a heavy wheel or 
plodding a heavy furrow, without once get- 
ting out of his Sunday clothes. Think of 
the fascination to a man whose life has 
always been isolated, of a chance to plunge 
fairly into the main current of things. 

And the uncertainty of it? Why, he will 
tell you it’s the cotton growing that’s uncer- 
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tain. The other end of the proposition is as 
clear as glass. The farmer has it all in his 
hands. He can limit the area planted, he 
can hold his product for the price he wants. 
Above all, he knows cotton. What more 
does he need now that the market is at his 
door to complete his mastery of the situa- 
tion? Why can’t he beat Wall Street at its 
own game ? 

That is the triumphant refrain of the 
Farmers’ Union; occasionally some clique 
of bull leaders lends this creed a temporary 
endorsement. For example, Mr. Sully, 
who underwent last fall a temporary and 
only partial resurrection, made the adver- 
tising columns of the Southern papers vocal 
for awhile with this same song, and had 
agents traveling about singing it in siren 
tones. But the name of Sully is no longer 
one to conjure with. 

The lie would not be dangerous if it were 
not half true. If you could roll all the cotton 
growers into The Cotton Grower, and spell 
him with a capital letter, if you could put all 
the resources of the South under his hand 
and all its intelligence into his brain, he 
could beat Wall Street. 

It is half true that the farmer knows 
cotton; he knows his cotton, and the other 
half of the truth is that this very knowledge 
of local conditions makes an accurate judg- 
ment of general conditions impossible. 
What chance The Farmer would have in 
Wall Street’s game is not the question that 


for the moment concerns us; for @ farmer 
to sit in that game is simply to climb 
over the rail and fall down into the 


machinery. 

But as a whole the cotton belt of Texas 
seems to mean to try the experiment. It is, 
as yet, hardly more than begun, but there are, 
those who think it will go on until it can take 
its place in historyalongside the Dutch Tulip 
Craze andthe South Sea Bubble. And forany- 
thing I can see to the contrary, they may 
very well be right about it. 
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SOME 
MANIAS 


By John Walker Harrington 


collecting manias are work- 
} ing havoc among the in- 
habitants of the United 
States. The germs of these 
maladies, brought to this 
country in the baggage of tourists and im- 
migrants, escaped quarantine regulations, 
and were propagated with amazing rapidity. 
A few of the pathogenic variety which had 
for decades been dormant have been by 
these foreign infections called again into 
activity and the result is a formidable epi- 
demic. There is now no hamlet so re- 
mote which has not succumbed to the 
ravages of the microbe postale universelle, 
the bacillus rotula tabacae cinctura, the 
insecta viola, and other malevolent cranko- 
organisms. Uniess such manifestations 
are checked, millions of persons of now 
normal lives and irreproachable habits will 
become victims of faddy degeneration of 
the brain. 

The onset of these insidious diseases is 
often sudden, although there are basic 
weaknesses in human nature which make 
even enlightened races susceptible to at- 
tack. There is in all niankind a predis- 
position to gather ill-considered trifles, an 
incipient mania for cherishing the useless. 
Boys garner birds’ eggs, door knobs, chalk, 
and miggles; girls assemble shreds and 
patches, buttons and marshmallow boxes. 
The man, if he gives free rein to his incli- 
nation is likely to become a chronic hoarder 
of beer labels, champagne corks, old fid- 
dles, theater programs, or pewter mugs; 
while the feminine failing is led away in 
the pursuit of dress samples, crazy quilt 
squares, and progressive euchre prizes. 
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Every man, woman and child is acollector 
at heart. 

Those of us who do not shut the light 
out of the home with conch shells, lobster 
claws, stamp albums, and the what-nots 
accustomed to be found on the what-not, 
have an indulgent feeling toward persons 
afflicted with the more malignant forms of 
acquisitive insanity. If Smith is given to 
the unholy joys of the coupon craze, his 
friends know it sooner or later and confer 
upon him green and yellow slips which 
otherwise they might have refused to ac- 
cept. The result is that Mrs. Smith finds 
the house so littered with moulded glass, 
celluloid handled cutlery and flameless 
lamps, that if she be a woman of spirit her 
only refuge is incendiarism, The man of 
high artistic ideals himself saves the 
colored labels on his perfectos to give to a 
friend, whose wife has an incurable incli- 
nation to paste these gold and red atroci- 
ties over creme-de-menthe bottles or on 
the outside of glass saucers. 

It can be accepted then that collectively 
all mankind is demented, and that those 
whose attack of the mania for the worthless 
are less acute than that of others, show the 
milder forms by abetting the idiosyncra- 
sies of their fellows. 

By far the worst development of the 
prevailing pests is postal carditis, which 
effects the heart, paralyzes the reasoning 
faculties and abnormally increases the 
nerve. It had its origin in Germany, 
twenty years ago, but did not assume 
dangerous proportions there until 1897. 
Sporadic cases of it were observed in the 
United States and the year 1900 saw the 
malady rapidly spread from one center of 
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infection to another. It seems only yester- 
day that the postal cards were on view 
almost entirely at hotels which were pat- 
ronized exclusively by foreigners or in little 
dingy shops in Third Avenue, or on the 
remote East Side. A population which 
had only recently come from outre mer 
purchased them to send to friends and 
relatives in Europe. Advertisements ap- 
peared in the Sunday newspapers, setting 
forth that certain Germans had for sale 
the rights of a ‘‘novelty.’? So as opium 
was introduced into China by the way of 
Hong Kong, virulent forms of the post 
card pest found their way to the United 
States by the way of Munich and Berlin. 
Shrewd speculators imported these bits of 
pasteboard by the million and in fact 
large quantities of postal cards are still 
made abroad. Germany, where the out- 
put is constantly becoming more artistic, 
sends large consignments; England fur- 
nishes tons of the heavy humorous variety; 
France inflicts the piquantly flavored ones, 
while the United States grinds out half- 
tone views, comics, and the high art 
variety, good, bad, worse and indifferent. 
Some of them are so high pictorially that 
they no longer hang in the shops of ven- 
dors because Anthony Comstock, who looks 
after the artistic health of the community, 
has ordered them to be destroyed. Tons 
of the pernicious varieties of postal cards 
have been burned by the authorities, and 
as transmission through the mails has been 
denied to them, the number of off color 
products is steadily decreasing. 

It was the original idea of the souvenir 
postal card inventors to show that the 
sender was staying somewhere and was too 
indolent to say anything about it except 
to convey the intelligence that he had 
arrived. The motif of the souvenir postal 
card is the equivalent of ‘*On again, off 
again, Finnegan.’’ 

The American tourist in Germany 
bought postal cards and sent them to his 
friends, because he observed that such was 
the custom of the country. If Hans 
traveled from Strasbourg to Munich for a 
day, it was his custom to communicate the 
fact by sending to Strasbourg a picture of 
the largest art gallery or something of the 
kind. If Fritz left Munich for a journey 
to Strasbourg he was sure to send back to 
inquiring friends a picture of the clock for 
which the municipality is noted. In fact, 
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the primitive kind of postal cards bore only 
views of buildings, scenery, and an as- 
sortment of facades of hotels and museums. 
When everything worth seeing had been 
photographed, the makers put on the 
market and on the backs of postal cards, 
actresses, paintings, illustrated poems—in 
fact almost anything. 

The name of the man who stopped 
throwing postal cards into the waste basket 
or scattering their fragments in the street 
as soon as he got them is justly lost in ob- 
livion. It was not long, however, after 
the craze had seized upon the human race 
that the fad for collecting its objects grew 
apace. As the purpose of these souvenirs 
is to show that the possessor of them has 
received a greeting from somebody some- 
where, the cards are considered incomplete 
unless they have been sent through the 
mails and have been properly postmarked. 
To the collector, a bit of pasteboard which 
has not received the imprimatur of the 
post-office is as useless as a blank in the 
government mint before it has been deco- 
rated by the impress of the die. The 
postal fiend will not thank you for sending 
him a package of unstamped picture cards, 
fresh from the store. Not only must they 
be properly mailed, but they are consid- 
ered imperfect if the postmark should hap- 
pen to be on the back instead of on the 
face. Scores of complaints are received in 
the course of a year at the New York post- 
office from collectors who have received 
cards which have been postmarked after 
the manner pursued with regard to letters. 
These causes of dissatisfaction were made 
known by the recipients of the wrongly- 
stamped pasteboards to the postmaster 
general, to whom the evidence was sent. 





Her only refuge is incendiarism 
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Looks after the artistic health of the 
community 


Investigation was made concerning each 
case, and now it is only at very rare inter- 
vals, possibly once in three months, that a 
wail from the cardomaniacs reaches a 
paternal government. 

It often happens that collectors, either 
through their unfortunate habits or owing 
to circumstances over which they have no 
control, have not enough friends to in- 
crease their hoards in a normal manner. 
Hundreds of them haunt establishments 
where the causes of their besetting sin are 
exposed for sale, select such as strike their 
fancy, stamp them and mail them to their 
own addresses, so that the addition to 
their exhibits may be entered in regular 
form. A woman from Georgia recently 
purchased in a Sixth Avenue store, in New 
York, one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of these cards, representing between five 
and six thousand specimens, and carefully 
forwarded them to herself. 

With an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause, dealers have abetted this form of 
insanity by inventing new and diabolical 
designs of postal cards, as well as albums, 
racks and other means of preserving them. 
A favorite device is the album. The speci- 
mens to be retained are placed in slits so 
they may be removed in a second should 
their owner wish to demonstrate that they 
were actually mailed. The postal card 
fiend, in addition to his other abnormali- 
ties, is often an expert forger, for he will 
frequently counterfeit the handwriting of 
real and imaginary friends and acquaint- 
ances in order to give the proper semblance 
of authenticity to his collection. 

One of the methods of inflicting the fad 
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upon the attention of visitors is the postal 
card sofa-pillow, which consists of speci- 
mens of the leather variety sewed together 
in an insane patchwork. Postal cards are 
also made of blocks of wood or heavy 
thicknesses of papier-maché, which are 
scooped out in order to give receptacles in 
which may be concealed strips of photo- 
graphs and pictures. 

These monstrosities are often bestowed 
on the center table in the parlor, and 
about the only thing that can be said in 
their defense is that they crowd off the 
plush thesaurus of family celebrities. 
Manufacturers have recently offered for 
sale frames, the exact size of a postal, in 
which some gem valued by gentle lunatics 
may be displayed on the walls of dens or 
parlors. I have seen many such collec- 
tions, which bear testimony to the mental 
lapses of carditis sufferers. When the 
crisis in the disease is reached the victims 
have been known to decorate all the avail- 
able surface of their living apartments 
except the ceilings. 

One of the most complete collections 
was harbored in the narrow hall bed-room 
of a notorious murderer in New York, who 
had converted his habitat into a box, the 
sides of which were veritable mosaics. 

Contributory negligence has resulted in 
the spread of this mania, according to 
various postal mortem confessions. The 
private mailing device is the refuge of the 
lazy correspondent. If he travels, all the 
word which he usually sends to his family 
is scribbled under the pictures which are 





Mail them to their own addresses 











POSTAL CARDITIS AND 


offered for sale in the hotel news-stands. 
Sometimes he finds a half-tone print of the 
hostelry at which he is stopping. A Maltese 
design on one of the windows, and a 
scrawl, ‘*Cross shows room. Regards to 
Broadway,’’ takes the place of a letter in 
which the writer was wont to say that he 
took a pen in hand to let his dear ones 
know that he was well, and to inscribe the 
hope that they were enjoying the same 
good health. The record of such desul- 
tory correspondence is often kept by the 
household of the derelict husband or 
father, sometimes as a card index of his 
wanderings, or, in many instances, it is 
conserved with that melancholy interest 
which attaches to the jar containing the 
ashes of the departed. No person can 
ever be what he once was after he has 
been inoculated with the virus of the pri- 
vate mailing card mania. 

From small beginnings the pasteboard 
souvenir industry has fattened upon epis- 
tolary sloth and collecting manias until 
there are extant in this country to-day 
150,000 varieties of picture postal cards. 
Bookstores which formerly did a thriving 
trade in literature are now devoted almost 
entirely to their sale. ‘There were in At- 
lantic City last season ten establishments 
where nothing else was sold, and Chicago, 
Boston, Pittsburg and New York have em- 
poriums where postals constitute the entire 
stock, The American Athens had a postal 
card exhibition which vied with the Whist- 
ler picture show for public attention. 
These wares may be seen in New York on 
practically every street corner and most of 
the drug stores, cigar stands, hotels, bar- 





Often bestowed on the center table 
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Regards to Broadway 


ber shops and department store gridir< 
are interested in their sale, Ten large 
factories are working overtime in this 
country to supply the demand and many 
smaller ones are selling their output as fast 
as it is produced. 

The methods used by manufacturers and 
dealers to stimulate the demand for privat 
mailing cards are low cunning itself. The 


> 


-~ 


y 
know that for every card which is sent 
from centers of civilization to country 
places that another one is likely to return. 
Mr. Knickerbocker sends to his brother 
Reuben in Tenafly, N. J., for instance, a 
picture of the city hall. The inmates of 


that New Jersey suburb awake to the fact 
in this way that they have no postal cards 
which set forth the glories of their native 
place. They see the local stationer about it 
and prevail upon him to have some made. 
He sends a small order for private mailing 
cards, depicting the main street, or the 
Deer’s Leap, or the Lovers’ Tryst, of 
Tenafly, to New York, and in the course 
of time receives a few hundred germ-laden 
The manufacturer who 


specimens, re- 
ceives that order is in high glee, and he’ 
willingly will make the first consignment at 
a loss, for he knows that when the pest 
takes hold of a community it cannot be 
stayed. The pastor of the Baptist church 
at Lone Pine prevails upon the stationer 
to have the edifice over which he presides 
placed on a postal card. The ‘‘Second 
Adventist’’ leader sees it and demands 
why such favoritism has been shown. Tea 
Neck and Peapack, New Jersey, hear that 


Hohokus has been immortalized, and they 
are consumed by the pang of jealousy, 
which is one of the premonitory symptoms 
of postal carditis. Heart burnings, rancor, 
spite and all fault findings stimulate the 
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spread of souvenir dementia and fill the 
coffers of dealers and manufacturers. 

So greatly are the mails burdened with 
cards that this mania has already become 
the subject of official investigation. It has 
increased the number of postals by fully 
thirty-five per cent. in the United States, 
while a large part of the mail arriving here 
from abroad is made up of these memen- 
toes. There is now a movement on foot 
here to have all postal cards from the 
other side placed in separate bags so 
as to save the enormous amount of labor 
now entailed by picking them out of 
the regular mail. 

To the boom in picture post cards the 
postmaster general of Great Britain ascribes 
a decrease of one-half per cent. in the 
number of letters delivered last year in 
London. There were delivered in the 
United Kingdom 734,500,000 postals—an 
increase of nearly twenty per cent. and of 
these eighty per cent. were privately 
printed. The per capita allowance of 
postal cards in the Kingdom would be 
seventeen to each person. In many locali- 
ties in the United States the post-office 
facilities have been swamped by the ex- 
cess of souvenir postals, while on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City riots have been nar- 
rowly averted because the authorities had 
neglected to supply enough one cent stamps 
to meet the demand of the victims of car- 
ditis postale. 

Other insidious forms of the collecting 
mania, however, are co-incident with that 
which is propagated by pasteboard. Thou- 
sands of well meaning persons are gather- 
ing cigar bands and pasting them in ornate 
designs on nearly everything but doormats. 
Women of culture and refinement are sew- 
ing the painfully yellow ribbons which 
come around bundles of cigars into sofa 
pillows and the expostulations of husbands 
and fathers are of no avail. The latest 
mania is for ink-kissed kisses. Small 
albums are now provided on the pages of 
which may be imprinted the impress of 
the carmine soaked lips of the person who 
subscribes his regards in the book. Some 


of these kisses are bunchy; others well de- 
fined and many small and pecky. 

Among the other forms of mania are the 
eccentric fevers which result in their suf- 
ferers gathering newspaper headings, pew- 
ter mugs, old locks, stones of queer shapes, 
arctic fleas, old tables, souvenir spoons, 
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A picture of the City Hall 


hotel loot, beer labels, theater ticket 
coupons, meteorites, tumble bugs, birds’ 
eggs, and scarabi. 

In fact, if one goes about looking for 
tendencies of this kind he may nearly any- 
where scratch a Tartar. This may seem an 
extravagant statement, but I have on more 
than one occasion put it tothetest. There 
was Newborough, for instance, who was 
regarded by a large circle of friends as the 
most sensible and practical man in the 
city of New York. His time was largely 
devoted to tabulating statistics, writing 
matter about aqueducts and water supply, 
the clashes of labor and capital, and other 
themes which involved the exercise of high 
endowments and a well developed common 
sense. He was the last person who would 
be suspected of having a collection fad. 
You remember Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
story, in which the message ‘* All is dis- 
covered, fly at once,’’ was sent to the 
bishop. His grace disappeared as soon 
as it was received, although for many de- 
cades he had been celebrated for piety and 
virtue. That was much the same plan 
which I pursued towards Newborough, 
although it was the intention to demon- 
strate that there was at least one man ip 
the world who was not fad insane. 

‘*Well,’’ I asked of him suddenly as he 
was bending over his desk, ‘‘ what do you 
mean by spending so much money on that 
sort of thing? Do you think that you can 
afford it? What did you pay for the last 
one?”’ 

He looked up guiltily. 

‘‘ Only $150,’’ was his reply, ‘‘and it 
was a genuine Guarfiarius. I put it along- 
side the Strad. I don’t spend much 
money on them. I have got a Tinoni and 
Amati, about twenty I guess.’’ 


It was thus that I discovered New- 
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/ 
porough, the Fiddle Bug, known far and All these studies of abnormality mani 
wide as one of the most slavish adherents fested in postal carditis, cigar band heart, 
of the fancy for amassing old violins. He fiddle bug proclivities, and similar 
not only bought them, but he made them tions show that there is in human nature 
out of maplewood tables which he snapped a queer magpie strain which may never be 
up inthe course of long pedestrian tours overcome. It is the purpose of this artick 
through Connecticut. He was in corre- to ask that the reader deal gently with the 
spondence with other victims of the insecta erring and to remember that much as he 


viola, in all parts of the world, and may deplore the failings of others, that in 
his enemies finally succeeded in persuad- the words of Kipling ‘‘ We are all alike— 
ing him to write a book. under the skin.” 
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MY WISH 


By Charles Buxton Going 


OT the rush and the tread 
Of crowds in the city street, 
But the still trees darkening overhead 


And the sweet fern under feet. 


OT the roar of the throng 
Where the shining windows gleam, 
But a hermit thrush in his evensong, , 


And a murmuring valley stream. 


OT the dust and the cry 
Of the hot streets walled with stone— 
But white hill-mists, and the quiet sky 


Where the wide, bright stars are strown ! 








Yitw 


Richard Walton, a young architect 


Kitty Benbury, a schoolgirl spending the 
summer in England and Scotland to broaden 
her horizon, ‘‘though it’s a lot broader now 
than any other girl at Miss Ashe’s’’ 





Elizabeth Benbury, the cause of the trouble 





Colonel Benbury, whose erect bearing ani 
imperious manner give no clue to the fact 
that he is as clay tn the hands of his eldes 
daughter 
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POSTAL CARD 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


ILLUSTRATED, WITH 


Elizabeth Benbury,—enough like her somewhat apoplectic father to declare hotl 
she will not write a letter to Mr. Richard Walton while she is abroad; enough like 


PORTRAITS OF THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE, 


BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


that 
her 


somewhat Puritanical mother to feel that she cannot break a vow even when the matter of 
his dancing twice with the dish-faced heiress has been proved an accident; enough like her 
somewhat changeful self to mitigate the severity of her sentence by promising at the very 
last; “But I'll send you a postal trom every place I go.” 


OSTAL I. portrays a vari- 

colored ship ploughing its 
way through ultramarine 
waves, beneath which is 
scribbled uncertainly: 





‘¢«T wish I were the hero- 
ine of a magazine story. She is the only 
girl I know who wouldn’t be sick with 
this combined roll, pitch and ragtime. 
Your great red roses are dear.” 


Kitty, glancing over the card when sent 
to mail it, is shocked at her sister’s omis- 
sions, and adds: ‘‘ And so are your cham- 
pagne, your books and your fruit.’’ 


II. Bordered with naval flags of Great 
Britain and the United States: 

‘*A line to let you know I’m on deck 
and enjoying it. With two rugs, a long 
coat and furs, I keep from freezing these 
June days. Are you managing it in New 
York with less difficulty? There’s an ice- 
berg on the horizon, —a wonderful, glitter- 
ing thing, which Kitty declares looks 
incomplete, because pictures of icebergs 
always have a polar bear with his paw on 
a freshly killed seal.’’ 


III. St. Mungo’s Well, in crypt of Glas- 
gow Cathedral, bears small connection to 
what follows: 

‘‘We landed about an hour ago, have 
only had time for lunch. At that meal the 
waiter inquired: ‘Stilton or Cheddar?’ 
Even his gravity was upset when Kitty 


answered innocently: ‘Some ye//ow cheese, 
please.’ ’ 


IV. Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond. A 
sheet of blue water encircled by m« 
rose-purple with bell heather. 
for cate. 


untains 
Only space 


V. Stronachlacher. A picture of Ellen’s 
Isle. Date. 

Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss Ben- 
bury: 

** Please choose postals with small pic- 
tures. Walton.’’ 


‘*What a waste of money!’’ comments 
Kitty. 

‘*Not at all,’’ explodes the colonel. ‘1 
would have cabled to Himalaya to beg an 
extra word from your mother! ”’ 

Betty says nothing, but rumples her 
father’s hair in a way he likes. 

VI. Coaching in the Trossachs, coach- 
man in red livery reining in four prancing 
steeds. 

‘¢When I was a little girl I learned from 
my ‘Second Reader’: 


‘««The tall, pink fox-glove bowed its head, 
The violet nodded and went to bed 


‘¢When I saw for the first time to-day 
the graceful pink flower, a baby breeze 
rippled by and ‘ bowed its head,’ a greet- 
ing and a memory.”’ 


Extract of seventh page of letter from 
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R. G. Walton to Miss Elizabeth Benbury: 


‘¢ Your postal made me think of the day 
we drove to the Arden meadows for gold- 
en-rod. And when we reached the fields 
you said: ‘Oh, look at all those gold 
heads bobbing in the sunshine! I can’t 
choose which to decapitate.’ So we came 
home empty-handed, do you remember, 
dearest? Don’t pucker your brow at the 
word,—you ave, you know, and it be- 
hooves me to speak with the strict accuracy 
you advocate, sweetheart. If my pen 
hasn't slipped again! This ink-well must be 
the original one where truth lies buried.’’ 


VII. Callander, from the crags. 


‘*The quaintest little Scotch village! 
I’ve fallen in love with the clean, white 
cottages, the monkey-puzzle trees, the 
pansies, the small lads in tartans, the 
scones and Craigroylston pudding! Kitty 
remains magnificently loyal. When I be- 
came enthusiastic over a waterfall this 
afternoon, she declared: ‘ American falls 
are slanted better.’ ” 


VIII. The Castle at Edinburgh, built on 
the rock it fittingly crowns. 

‘« At the castle this morning Kitty called 
to Dad: ‘I’ve found ahorseshoe for luck. 
It’s so small it must have belonged to a 
Scotch donkey.’ ‘Maybe it did,’ said 


our guide. ‘It coom frae the heel of a 
soldier’s boot, miss.’ ”’ 

IX. The ’Prentice Pillar in Roslin 
Chapel. 


‘*A friend we made on _ shipboard 
brought me out here in his motor-car, and 
we’ve had a charming morning at this 
little jewel of a chapel and the castle 
nearby.”’ 


X. Swanson, picture of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s home, writing crossed. 

‘*We had such difficulty in finding this 
place. Kitty and I spent an afternoon at 
the terminus of the car-line in this direc- 
tion, asking all the passers-by, ‘Where is 
Stevenson’s house?’ They gazed around 
in a puzzled way as if they thought he was 
some friend with whom we were going to 
take tea. Kitty explained in words of 
one syllable: ‘He’s dead and wrote 
books.’ The friend of whom I wrote 
brought me here in his motor to-day.’’ 


Extract from first and only page of letter 
from Mr. Walton: 
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‘<You said the summer was to be de- 
voted to Kitty’s education, when I asked 
if I might cross with you and try to con- 
tribute to your pleasure. I hope your 
chance acquaintance, who seems to be 
nameless, has a reliable chauffeur.’’ 


A postal is but a limited medium to 
sooth ruffled annoyance. Elizabeth delib- 
erates and sends: 


XI. The Douglas Room, at Stirling 
Castle. 

‘* We’ ve gone back to Stirling, —delight- 
ful dank dungeons, bear-baiting pit, port- 
cullis, beheading block, and all the essen- 
tials of a spinal thrill. ‘The ship-friend was 
nameless because I couldn’t remember 
whether he spelled it Johnson or Johnston. 
He wished to bring me here by motor, but 
I preferred to come by train,—though you 
know it makes my head ache.’’ 


Extract from ninth page of letter from 
Mr. Walton to Miss Benbury: 


‘*T’ve loved you more than ever, though 
that sounds like an absurd exaggeration, 
since you overlooked my flare of jealousy 
over Johnson-Johnston. But, with this 
ocean between us, I am a fool, and jealous 
of everybody that can look at you when I 
can’t, and of the very sun itself. As for 
the wind that dares to touch your cheek, I 
can’t trust myself to think of it!’’ 


XII. Melrose Abbey, a section of the 
interior which presents a most singular ap- 
pearance because of Betty’s endeavor to 
outline the columns and not to hide them 
by her writing. The architecture of the 
Abbey may be ‘‘ decorated Gothic,’’ but 
Betty’s hieroglyphics are distinctly ‘‘ per- 
pendicular.’’ 

‘« Kitty bubbled with quotations from 
‘The Last Minstrel,’ Dad delighted in the 
spirit which made them carve the homely 
kale on their columns and prove its beauty. 
Nothing impressed me so much as a face 
on the outer wall, no bigger than your 
fist, —a girl’s laughing face, the hair wind- 
blown, the lips parted; statues of prophets, 
priests and kings had alike tumbled into 
decay, while her youth had defied the 
centuries.’’ 


After spending half an hour in decipher- 
ing, Walton cables: 

‘¢ Disregard pictures, write across. Wal- 
ton. 
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BY SOUVENIR POSTAL 


Miss Benbury smiles at his peremptori- 
ness and sends: 

XIII. Carlisle Cathedral by moonlight. 
Cathedral dimly outlined on dark card and 
closely overwritten with black ink, but the 
text thereof no man knoweth, for neither 
love and patience, nor vexation and impa- 
tience, could decipher one word! 

XIV. 
ter Scott. 

‘‘T’m so humiliated! Since we’ve been 
in Scotland I’ve seen dozens of places 
where Scott’s characters lived or died or 
escaped from, and I struggle to turn the 
conversation to ‘Ivanhoe,’ because it’s 
the only one I’ve read. I heard a bright 
woman describe North Carolina as a place 
‘where people keep the Ten Command- 
ments and read Scott’s novels.’ I must 
spend a winter there.’’ 


XV. Chester. 
dence House. 


Abbotsford. Portrait of Sir Wal- 


Front of God’s Provi- 


‘‘Tt’s pouring. Dad and I have com- 
fortably finished a ten o’clock breakfast 
(whitings fried with their tails in their 
mouths like the song in ‘ Alice’). Kitty 
donned her waterproof at seven, sped 
around the wall, ascended the towers, 
went through the cathedral, and is now 
shopping in the quaint two-story street. 
We are apprehensively awaiting her re- 
turn.’”’ 

XVI. Sent from Warwick. A picture 
of the ruins of Kenilworth, over which 
Walton chuckles, because it bears only the 
underscored line: 

** Poor, dear Amy Robsart.”’ 


At Stratford-on-Avon, Elizabeth passes 
by the following postals: Shakespeare’s 
house, memorial, desk, bust, portrait, 
church in which buried, inscription on 
tomb, room in which born, Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage—by summer, by winter, in 
colors, etc., etc., and chooses: 


XVII. The Harvard House,—a subtle 
flattery any loyal alumnus would appreci- 
ate. 

‘‘Did you know the house of John 
Harvard’s mother is at Stratford ?’’ 


That is all, but Walton finds an under- 
lying significance in the innocent query. 
‘‘ Harvard’’ has been a contraband sub- 
ject since the football défeat in the fall. 


CARD C71 

a 
Her crimson roses nodding defiance to the 
Yale violets of the Morrell girls, Elizabeth 


had left the grounds with her pretty head 
held high, commanding Walton i fierce 
little whisper: 

‘¢ Don’t dare look so crestfalle: Look 
as if you know Harvard will win next 
year!’’ 

But in the carriage she had cri gainst 
his arm, buried her face against lucky 
coat sleeve,—and because he mistook it 
for the psychological moment and began to 
tell her how much he adored her why, 
she withdrew into the farthest corner of 
the seat and conversed all the rest of the 
way with the frozen sweetness which in 
friendlier moments they had termed her 
‘peach ice-cream voice.’’ | since 
then the mention of Harvard w cause 
the roses in Elizabeth’s cheeks to deepen 
as if they recalled their unwonted contact 
with a masculine coat, and she would pro- 
ceed to snub Mr. Walton. 

Soin great elation he urges: 

‘*T have framed the Harvard Hous 
but I yearn to hear you describe it Che 
plans for my sky-scraper are al done, 
and I can get off for three wee ywards 
the last of the month. It occurs » me 
you will be returning about that time, and 
I wish to run over, have some days with 
you in England and return on t eamer 
that you do. If you knew what a wretch 
edly lonely, deserted place t United 
States is,—a barren waste, void, lutely 
depopulated,—why, I think you d say 
yes. Do you?’ 

This crosses ez voule wit mail 
steamer which brings him: 

XVIII. London. The Old Cheshise 
Cheese Tavern. 

‘*He spells it Johnson, no ‘ Kitty 
and I ran across our ship-friend het He 
confided that his name was also Samuel, 
and insisted that we should have ale and 
toasted cheese with him. He sat where 
Dr. Johnson used to do, and played the 
host with a gracious air of ‘Can [ not take 
mine ease in mine own inn?’ ’’ 

Walton’s letter is handed Elizabeth just 
as she is leaving for a day at Sev Oaks. 


At the first 

souvenir postal. 
‘Oh, any of them will do!’’ is her im 

patient exclamation when the clerk lifts out 


stationer’s she requests a 
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a tray full. ‘<I haven’t seen anything here great many other places, Father groaned and 
yet.’? said he was never going to enter another 


(Afterwards he told it as a typical bit of 
touristism,—buying a postal before one 
had seen what it represented. ) 

It is so difficult to tell him on a postal! 
She writes ‘‘come,’’ but it sounds too 
bald, and she tears it up and scribbles a 
line quickly. 

XIX. Picture of the oldest oak in Eng- 
land, on estate of Sir Lionel Sackville- 
West at Seven Oaks. 

‘¢ For you to come over here for a week 
will seem absurd to everybody — but 
3etty.’’ 

Never before had she signed the name 
by which he had said he called her in his 
heart, the little name she had declared 
she ‘‘kept for those who loved her best.’’ 

Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss Ben- 
bury. 

‘* Had reserved stateroom but cancel on 
receipt of postal. Walton,’’ 


How can she guess that one corner of 
the card had been broken off in the mail, 
taking with it the words ‘‘ But Betty,’’ 
and leaving it the coldest and curtest of 
messages ? 

‘‘If he didn’t see that I told him to 
come, he is too obtuse to waste regrets 
on,’’ she tells herself vehemently. Alas 
that a fool can possess such attractive blue 
eyes an. such a nice, positive voice! She 
determines to disregard him utterly and 
forever, but her tyrannical conscience 
flaunts her promise to send him a postal 
from every place. 

‘* Very well. 


places,’’ 


There shall be no more 
she decides. 


3ut_ she is reckoning without Kitty. 
Silent submissiveness is not that young 


woman’s long suit. 


Miss Kitty Denbury to Mr. R. G. Wal- 
ton, minus punctuation and bo due 
postage. 


‘«Suffolk St. Pall Mall. 
DEAR Mr. WALTON, 
I don’t know what you are doing but I 
know you are ruining my trip if you don’t 


stop it. We had been here a week and I had 
seen everything in London worth seeing 


though some people say it takes them years, 
and when I said the time was getting short 
and I had to go to Canterbury, Ely, York, 
Durham, Wells, Cambridge, Oxford, Ilfra- 
combe, Clovelly, the Lake District and a 


cathedral or abbey unless they insisted on 
burying him in Westminster, and Betty 
rumpled his hair and said ‘‘ Daddy, suppose 
we stay here the rest of the time ? We're de- 
lightfully situated, and London is inexhausti- 
ble.’’ And Father said right away ‘‘ That 
will be the very thing,’’ and I said «‘I can't 
understand how you could ever have com- 
manded a regiment in the war because you 
let Betty walk right over you and Father said 
‘« Kitty, go to bed,’’ as if I were a baby. 

Betty knew it was her fault because she went 
sut and bought me some candy, not that I 
care so much about candy as candy, but I 
ought to learn all the typical kinds, this was 
butterscotch and toffee. Then Betty said if 
I wanted to go to the cathedrals she would 
arrange for me to go with Mrs. Adair and 
Helen, and she did and I had a lovely time 
and I have learned all about all the different 
kinds of architecture and as you are one I 
will be glad to help you any time you are 
planning a church for I know exactly how 
clearstories and triforiums look. I got back 
to London to-day and to-morrow Father and 
I are going to Windsor and Stoke Pogis, but 
Betty won’t go. She hasn’t been out of Lon- 
don all this week I’ ve been gone and I never 
saw her so quiet and her eyes looking like 
she’s trying not to cry. And I know it's 
something about yqu because once when I 
asked her why she was sending you a postal 
when I had seen her direct one to you the 
day before, she said she’d promised to send 
you one from every place, and I guess you’ ve 
made her mad and she won't go to new places 
because she don’t want to send you postals. 
So please cable her at once that you let her 
off, because it isn’t half as much fun to go to 
places when Betty doesn’t, though she is no 
help in a historical way, in fact she is very 
ignorant. She said she was always glad to go 
to places where Charles the First or Mary 
Queen of Scots had been because she was 
perfectly sure their heads had been cut off 
and most of her other recollections 


were so 
hazy. 


So I can’t see that you would be any 
better off for Betty’s postals in your collection, 
for they have probably been full of historical 


errors. I wish she had given them to me to 
look over. Hurry and send your cable and 
oblige 


Yours truly 
KATHARINE SUMMERS BENBURY.”’ 


Cable from Mr. Walton to Miss Benbury: 


‘* Mistake somewhere. 


Coming to rec- 
tify. 


Sail to-morrow Cunard. Walton.’’ 


To Mr. R. G. Walton, care S. S. Cam- 


pagnia, Liverpool. 
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SWAN 


XX. Taken at Ambleside, by an 
itinerant photographer whose tent bore 
the placard, ‘‘ Picture post-cards taken 
and finished while you wait.’’ He had 
chanced to catch an excellent likeness of 
Betty,—the saucy chin, the mischievous 


mouth, the childlike eyes, innocent and 


eager. 


CARLSON’S 
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‘The most impatient person in England.’’ 

But the cab driver who rushes the 
young American to the train is of another 
opinion. And Walton differs wit er too, 
as oblivious to the fresh, clean lscape 
(which seems to him only so many dimin- 


ishing miles between himself and Betty) he 


The picture is labeled in this fashion: gazes at the last and dearest of the postals 
Ty ~ ’ “ , “ 
SWAN CARLSON’S WOOING 
By Lynn D. Follett 
ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 
RAY bane one gude hand to speak or understand the lang If he 
for you, Meestar Yones.”’ could see what was to be done he « t need 
I can see him now— to be told—he went and did He was 
rather, I can re-see any merely acting on this principlk [ saw 
time I want to—my first him with the calf. Father h vent a 
vision of Swan as he stood quarter of an hour trying to get 1 lf’s 
in our barnyard with his good right arm nose in the milk when Swan, tower! ove 
around the neck of a lusty and refractory his uncle, had come in through 1 yarn 
calf, his left hand holding half a pail of milk, yard gate. Father had stopped t at all 
while he was making sturdy efforts to bring unwillingly, to see what was Mr. S son’s 
the contents of the arm and the pailintosuch errand, and the parley about hit Swan 
close contact that the calf must either drink had scarcely begun when the big WwW set 
or drown. his shiny black oilcloth valise d right 
Swan took hold from the minute he where he stood,and set about Linting 
struck the farm. It was this evident desire the newly-weaned calf with its very familiar 
to cope with work which had made his milk in a very unfamiliar place, a pail. “I 


uncle, Ole Swanson, remark so approvingly, 
“Hay bane one gude hand for you, Meestar 
Yones.”’ 

Farm hands, always scarce, were scarcer 
than usual in Illinois that spring, and father 
and I hailed with joy the coming of one so 
strong and willing as Swan promised to be 
It was a handicap, of course, that he knew 
no word of English, but in spite of that it 
was a real neighborly kindness on the part 
of Mr. Swanson to bring his newly-arrived 
nephew over to our place first. Lots of 
other people wanted hands. 

Swan’s great point was his willingness, 
and this partially made up for his inability 


came out of the barn just as the deal for 


hiring Swan had been completed d the 
half-strangled calf had yielded 1 inevit 
able enough to drink such of the milk as it 
couldn’t spill. 

“This is our new hired man, Joe,” said 
father. ‘‘Take him up to the house and 
show him where he’ll room.”’ 

I beckoned Swan from before d tather 
shooed him from behind. Betwee both 
sets of motions he finally comprehended, 
and picking up the valise (it seemed to me it 
was an integral part of him then), he fol 
lowed with slow, lumbering str toward 
the house 
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This was Swan’s introduction to our 
family, and the beginning of a nearly ten- 
months’ sojourn among us. As he gradually 
picked up a little English and a knowledge 
of American ways of work he became a 
prize among farm hands. He was so strong 
and willing that he did almost the work of 
two men in the fields and made nothing of 
it. He was willing about the house, too, 
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Fried potatoes were his weak point, and 
Mary’s fried potatoes were his ne plus ultra. 
He ate so heartily of them it seemed to me 
his wages ought to be reduced, but Mary 
could never see it that way; in fact, it 
seemed to afford her pleasure to fry an extra 
skilletful for Swan. 

Mary was certainly a good cook, and 
Swan’s partiality to this substantial delicacy 


With a copy of McGuffey’s first reader and a slate 


although he was so big he was always a little 
clumsy. After his day’s work in the fields, he 
would do countless little chores that are on 
the line between men’s work and women’s, 
and mother and Mary were firm in the 
opinion his equal had neyer been on the 
place. 

‘Swan, you’re a treasure!” said Mary to 
him one evening, after he had made himself 
particularly useful. 

“What hay bane?” asked Swan, stolidly. 

“Hay bane nice; something good,’ she 
answered, laughingly, couching the reply in 
the words of his own limited English. 

“Hay bane gude ?” 

“tie. very good.” 

“Oh, hay bane like fried potato? Ay 
bane fried potato ?” and Swan’s face lighted 
with the pleasure of the compliment. 


was as high a compliment as any chef could 
have wished. 

Crisp, brown and shiny from the butter 
in which they were fried they came from the 
skillet, and Swan’s plate would be heavily 
loaded. The first helping would disappear, 
the second and the third. Swan always 
seemed to think that after the third plateful 
manners deserved consideration, but Mary, 
who was feeding her vanity at the same time 
she was feeding his stomach, always came 
to his aid. 

‘“Want some more, Swan?” she’d ask. 

“Vo bet!’? would come the answer, its 
sincerity backed by a cleaned and extended 
plate. 

Swan was frequently filled—indeed, he 
was regularly filled—with fried potatoes, 
but it is never recounted that he got enough. 
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Summer wore on i 
outdoor work became 


to fall. The days for 

horter, the evenings 
leisure became longer. Usually we 
dispensed with a hand after corn husking 
season was over, but Swan made himself so 
useful father decided to keep him through 
the winter. 

Like nearly all of his 
face stolidity there wa 
aptitude for learning. 
the language surpri 
few months it 
Sweden, and his 
learning was so keen that Mary took a 
serious hand with his education. 

Every evening after the supper work was 
done and the dishes cleared away, school 
began. The pupil would come lumbering 
down from his room up-stairs with acopy of 
McGuffey’s first reader and a slate. Then 
he and the teacher would draw up at one 
end of the table to wrestle with the intrica- 
cies of English in one syllable. 

“T see a cat,’’ Mary would read, pointing 
out the words one by one and laying particu 
lar stress upon the word “‘cat,”’ from which 
she could point to the picture of Puss which 
adorned the page and thus convey to the 
mind of her pupil the relationship between 
he feline present- 


with 


race, under the sur- 
a brightness and an 
He had picked up 
ingly, considering the 
ince he had left 
for still further 


had been 


anxiety 


the letters ‘“‘c-a-t’’ and the 
ment. 

“““T see a cat.’ Now 

“* Ay say a cot.”’ 

“Whose cat is it 

“Whew 

“No, ‘whose.’”’ 

**Whews.”’ 

A word like this might be tried a dozen 
times. Possibly the pupil would at last 
reach perfection, perhaps he would never 
come any nearer to it. After a fair trial, the 
lesson would proceed. 

“*Tt is John’s cat.’”’ 

“*Eet ees Yon’s cot.” 

Father, who had a vein of humor in him, 
would sometimes interrupt the lesson. 

“Don’t you let her fool you, Swan,”’ he’d 
say, pointing to the picture. ‘“That’s too 
small for a cat.” 

“T's John’s cat, al 

“No, it’s a kitten.” 

- Kitten ? Who bane 

“Kitten’s a young cat.” 

The teacher would be 
by this time. 

“«This is John’s cat!’”’ with emphasis. 

“Oh, hay bane Yon’s jung cot.” 


read, Swan.”’ 


whew 


yhow,” from Mary. 
hay ?”’ 


a little provoked 


CARLSON’S WOOING 


fter some mix-up like this, f yuld 
drop back into his paper chuck 
lesson would proceed on its n rious 
Way. 

The pupil, while never seemi f 
his lessons, was very method hi 
habits, and sure as the hands of ck 
pointed to nine would gather wy 
slate and start for the stairs, ng 
solemnly as he went, ‘‘ Ay go to | "a 

If Swan progressed well with tudies, 
he progressed amazingly in oth We 
were positively astonished one S in 
the late fall, when he had driv wn 
witl l econd load of corn, bel | ner, 
to note the change in him wh me 
back. He had gone away in wl r¢ 


is best, his home voler 
coat, his high-necked, double-b: 


viou ly been n 


nondescript trousers and h Y 
everything of modest color the 
bright red handkerchief that re 
around his neck He clamber the 
wagon when it drew up in th 
different man. But it was du nd 
while we saw him drive in we d lize 
how he had changed, not till he the 
horses up and come into the br t of 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, Swan!” cried mother, t ment 
she saw him. 

‘Yo not like dem gude ?”’ 

Mother’s tone was certainly « f sur- 
prise, but it had coupled with ing 
that was uncertain. Swan seer feel 
that it might not be pleased His 
face fell and he said soberly: 

**At da store where Ay get ce ler 
hay bane tole me Ay Was a pea 

“You are, Swan! You’re ju 
cried Mary, sympathy in her \ rite 
of the laughter. 

Crowning his head was a br erby 
hat, his coat and vest were dark I a 
relieving yellow stripe in them, ers 
were so light as to be almost ‘ ream,” 
and he boasted a boiled shirt, nding 
collar and a red four-in-hand ti 

‘““And you’ve got new shoes ” ex- 
clain ed M iry. 

‘* Day bane fine fallers,”’ he explained 

Two magnificent expanses of patent 
leather he presented to our gaze, fashion- 


able overlapping uppers faste1 by big 
buttons and with toothpick toes 

Swan gazed at them with a look 
gled pride and pain. 


f min- 
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‘‘A faller tole me Ay was a peacherino”’ 


‘Ay bane not hurt by eights before,” he 
remarked ponderingly. 

In early midwinter Swan indulged in 
another extravagance. Except for the clothes 
he had made almost no inroads upon his 
earnings since he came to us in the spring, 
and he had a nice little stake to his credit 
when he exchanged the results of four 
months’ hard labor with father for a three- 
year-old colt, more or less broke to harness. 
True, he had no vehicle, but Swan knew he 
was welcome any time to hitch up to the 
second best buggy—and buggies are more 
useful in Illinois than sleighs, even in the 
winter—so he had the outfit complete. 
Every Sunday he went someWhere and occa- 
sionally of an evening he would drive over 
to his uncle’s, a couple of miles away. The 
first afternoon he drove out he drew up in 
front of the house for inspection. 

“You're all fixed out to go and see the 
girls now,” said father. 

“And, oh, Swan! don’t you know,” added 
Mary, ‘‘that every Svenska flica for miles 
around will just be dying to ride in that 
rig?” 

“Lat her die, den,” returned the imper- 
turbable Swan, “Ay got a girl.” 

‘Oh, who is she, Swan?” cried Mary. 
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‘“‘Ay lat yo know plenty time,” he said. 

With that he drove off and for some weeks 
the mystery of Swan’s girl remained un- 
solved. The only light that was shed on it 
came one very muddy Saturday. Mary be- 
longed to a girls’ club, an outgrowth of her 
school days, which met once a month in 
town. It was one of the few social pleasures 
she had and it was a keen disappointment 
to her if she missed a meeting. This Satur- 
day the roads were all but impassable. “I 
won’t let a horse of mine be put over them,” 
declared father positively, and Mary seemed 
doomed to stay at home. 

“Ay bane lat my horse,” volunteered 
Swan, who had heard the refusal. 

“Oh, I couldn’t drive that colt. -I’d be 
afraid, and with the roads so bad. Thank 
you though, Swan,” replied Mary. 

“Ay no lat no womans drive him. Ay 
drive.” 

Swan was deaf to all polite refusals based 
on consideration for him or his horse, and 
stoutly averring he would go to town any- 
how, as there was something he positively 
had to get in the village, Mary finally ac- 
cepted his offer. 

“But your nice little Svenska flica won’t 
like it,” she said in final arch protest, made, 
womanlike, ‘after she had determined to go. 

Then the one ray of light was shed. 

“Ay bane got no Svenska flica,” replied 
Swan. ‘My girl bane American. Ay got 
my eye on her.” 

Now we knew her nationality. 

It must have been the brilliant posters on 
the billboards in town that put the next idea 
into Swan’s head, and possibly, of course, he 
heard some of the mentalking about it at the 
store while he waited for Mary.. Apparently 
he gave the next three days to considering 
the idea, for it was not till the following 
Tuesday he advanced it fully formulated. 
But it may be merely that opportunity 
hadn’t presented itself before. 

For some reason Swan was late to his 
supper that night. Mary was doing up the 
dishes and at the same time keeping some 
meat and potatoes warm for him on the back 
of the stove. She was alone in the kitchen, 
the rest of us being at the front of the house 
in the sitting room. Presently Swan came 
in, divested himself of his hat and coat, 
washed his face at the sink and sat down at 
the table. 

Two platefuls of fried potatoes disap- 
peared, along with other things, before hun- 














SWAN 


ger was sufficiently appeased to 
bring him to a conversational 
mood. 

“Ay bane har about da show 
at da opera house,’’ he remarked, 
as he passed his plate for a third 
helping. 

“You did? What did 
hear about it?” asked Mary. 

‘““Ay har eet bane gude show. 


you 


You no bane say da bills in 
town ?” 

“T don’t remember seeing 
them. What show is it, Swan ?”’ 


“Hay bane da ‘Fas’ Mail.’” 

With a replenished plate set 
before him Swan relapsed into 
silence, which for a brief time 
was broken only by the 
of his knife and fork. 

“Yo bane going to see eet?” 
he asked presently. 

“Why, exclaimed 
Mary, “‘you haven’t eaten all 
your potato yet!” 

Swan was never ki to 
talk when he had a plate of 
Mary’s fried potatoes before him and his 
departure from cu surprise 
which was almost a shock to the cook. 

“Yo har what Ay say ?” he asked, paying 
no attention to her digression. 

“Oh, about the show? I guess not.’’ 

“Yo no got date some fallar?” 

“No, Swan,” she replied in a tone of 
simulated mournfulne “nobody asked 
me.” 

“Ay bane ask yo,” 
Swan’s slow, manly 

She confused a moment. 
waited patiently for his answer. 

“Why—you see, Swan,” she replied, par- 
tially recovering herself, ‘really, I don’t 
think I want to see that show.” 

Swan’s face fell. Mary was sorry for him 
and the next sentence came in the kindness 
of her heart. 

“I know you meant it all right,” she said, 
“but maybe it wouldn’t—that is wouldn’t— 
be—quite proper.” 

“Yo mean I ne 


yo?” 


sound 


Swan,” 


iown 


stom Was a 


came promptly in 
vol ce. 


stood Swan 


it bane steady fallar to 


The excuse was like a 
ing. 


traw to the drown- 
The embarrassed girl grasped at it. 
“Ves, I mean something like that,’”’ she 
answered. 
“Den Ay e 
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WOOING cao 





ou are Just lovely, Swan,” cried M 

“Oh, Swan, won’t you have e more 
fried potatoes?” she cried, wit jucel 
little upward inflection of her voi 

She had his plate in her hand, but Swan, 
rising quickly and reaching out his irm, 
grasped it by the other side before she could 
get it away. 

For a moment they stood holding the 
plate between them. 

“Yo lat potato wait an’ har m 

Mary’s hand slipped from her s of the 
plate. 

“Yo yoke me about my Svenska flica. 
Dar bane no Svenska flica,’”’ he cr “Dar 
bane jus’ American girl an’ yo her. 
Ay lofe yo all through my heart. Ay want 
to be steady fallar to yo. Ay want yo be 
wife to me bimeby.”’ His vocabulary gave 
out entirely. 

She tried to find some way to sa t 
kindly but she didn’t need w The 
face speaks a universal languag vell 
as the heart. The plate which Sw till 
held extended in his hand, dro] to the 
floor and broke in pieces. M yurst 
into tears. 

We heard the crash in the fh room 
Mother, fearing the breakage of some pre 


cious bit of china, was first to the kitchen 
I think she must have comprehended. I 
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know there was no time for explanation, for 
when father and I reached there she had 
Mary, weeping, in her arms. Swan stood at 
the door of the back stairway, just ready to 
go up to his bedroom. 

“Ay bane sorry. Ay go to bade now,” he 
said. 

Father started impulsively toward the 
stairs after him, but mother laid her hand 
on his arm and held him back with the 
restraining gesture. 

“It’s all right, Thomas. He meant every- 
thing all right. I’m sure he meant it,’’ she 
said. 

Swan, always first to rise, had not made 
his appearance at breakfast time next morn- 
ing. Mother called up the stairway several 
times, but no answer. 

“Go up and see, Joe. He may be sick,” 
she said. 

I went up two stairs at a time and without 
ceremony threw open the door of his room. 
Swan was not there, neither from its appear- 
ance had been there that night. The bed 


















had certainly not been slept on and as I 
looked around for signs of occupancy it 
seemed to me the room seemed more bare 
than usual. It was. His new suit of clothes 
was gone from the nails behind the door 
and I couldn’t find the black valise. I knew 
now he was gone and I thought first he had 
stripped the room of all his possessions be- 
fore leaving, but looking around again I 
saw on the bureau his slate. I picked it up 
curiously and discovered he had written upon 
it. It was a note to Mary, laboriously writ- 
ten, and read: 


‘“My DERE MEES Mary: I bane so sorry 
for las nite I go way. May be som day I 
mary som girl but I am sure she wil nefer 
make such gude fride potatoes like you can. 

“SWAN.” 


I took the slate down in the kitchen and 
handed it to Mary. I was a good deal 
younger then than I am now and couldn’t 
understand why she cried over it. 


es 


: Yi fy 
YW fe 
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“Dar bane jus’ American girl an’ yo bane her’? 
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PRHERE was trouble in the 
Ps office of Peck & Morgan, 
makers of the Peck Motor 
Car—‘‘the king of ¢he auto- 
mobile world,’ to quote from 
the inch advertisements 
written by Mr. Peck. Mr. Peck was glaring 
at the youthful Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Mor- 
gan was looking, in resentful gloom, at the 
red-faced, white-whiskered Mr. Peck. 

“No,sir! I don’t put anothercentintothis 
blamed business,’ snapped Mr. Peck. 
“Who wants our automobile? Nobody. 
We lose money every day we pretend to 
keep on making ’em. A little later we'll be 
bankrupt; I won’t have the disgrace of 
bankruptcy against my good name. I’m 
for selling the business now—or giving it 
away.” 

“Tt’s easy for you to talk about giving it 
away—you with your millions to fall back 
on,” said Morgan, bitterly. 

“Tf I put any more in, as you want me to, 
I wouldn’t have ’em to fall back on,” re- 
torted Mr. Peck. 

“You’d have a few more, if you’d spend 
fifty or a hundred thousand——”’ 

“Oh, cut it out! I’m tired of that. 
Haven’t I been telling you since we started 
up two years ago, show me results and I’d 
come up with more money.” 

“And haven’t I been telling you,” Mor- 
gan returned sharply, ‘“‘come up with more 
money and I’d show you results?” 

Mr. Peck glared, but thought silence the 
best expression of his contempt. Together 
the last sentence of each defined the great 





‘© MILLIONS FOR MINUTES,’’ 


BY 


ETC, 


G W. PETERS 


difference between the partners—t! 


aitler- 
ence that during the two years h lled 
and restrained Morgan’s enterprise like a 
sharp and tight-drawn bit—the difference 
that now brought the partners to the verge 
of quarrel. Mr. Peck was the business product 
of a past business generation; even when 


making his millions out of the Peck Sewing 
Machine, he had never ventured—had never 
led his business, had always followed it. 
Four years before, after two bad years, 
which he read as a warning of ruin, he had 
craftily sold out his business and its coming 
failure toa Mr. Tucker, and it was the great 
secret bitterness of his life that Mr. Tucker 
was making money faster than he had ever 
done. Two years of stupid leisure had 
made him eager for the old recreation of 
business; so when young Morgan, a mechan 


ical engineer of reputation, had come to him 
with a patent sparking device and 


] ropo m 


sition for putting a new automobile on the 
market, he had invested his old business 
rules and about half enough capital in the 


new enterprise, keeping a throttle hold on 
the venture by reserving to himself fifty-one 
per cent. of the stock. 

Morgan mastered his rising anger. Mr. 
Peck, through his money, could turn { 
into success; and, furthermore, Mr. | 
was the father of Miss Peck.. “‘ We still | 
a chance to make the car a success if we play 
the chance right,”’ he resumed, as calm as 
his double reason for calmness co 
him. ‘The car is a good one, and de 
to succeed; that much is true.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. We thought it 
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a good car. But if a thing is good, it’s 
bound to succeed of its own accord; every- 
body wants it; you can’t make it fail.” 

“T beg your pardon, a good thing does 
not succeed just because it’s good. You’ve 
got to convince people that it’s good—the 
best there is, if you can; got to get it on the 
public tongue and in the public eye and 
keep it there. Then it’ll succeed.” 

“At it again!” sniffed Mr. Peck. 

Morgan’s face flushed, but he went on 
composedly: ‘ Now, if we could make some 
big splurge—could pull off some big adver- 
tising scheme——”’ 

‘* Advertising !——Rot!”’ 

“ Advertising is what made Tucker.” 

Mr. Peck’s face darkened, but he dared 
not retort. That was the worst of his bitter- 
ness over Tucker’s success—-it had to be 
restrained in fear of the world’s laughs. He 
was silent a moment, then Said, in his sneer- 
ing voice: ‘‘Leading up again to that 
American Cup Race, I see.” 

“T am; and why not? There’s not a 
swifter and more reliable touring car made 
in this country than our fifty horse-power. 
A racing car embodying its good points, I 
bet would hold its own with the best of them. 
If the Peck car won the cup, or got second 
or third place, we’d suddenly be somebody, 
and orders would pour in on us. If you’d 
put up twenty thousand for this ag 

Mr. Peck uprose, snorting: “Shut up; 
I’m tired of that. And let me hand you 
some information. Young man, you’re a 
business idiot!” 

Morgan saw that his chance was gone; 
his wrath broke its restraints. “And per- 
mit me to remark, my dear sir, that you are 
a business corpse!” 

Mr. Peck gasped. All his life he had 
bullied his business associates and never 
before had one bullied him back. ‘‘ What’s 
that! What’s that!” He smashed his 
pudgy fist down on his: desk. “By God, 
we’ll see who’s the live member of this firm! 
I get out to-day, and we’ll see how long 
you'll keep alive!” 

“Tf you’d done that long ago!” 

Mr. Peck sputtered. 

Morgan’s anger had risen to reckless 
defiance. “‘Why don’t you sell your stock 
tome?” he taunted. “Ill build that racing 
car, win, and show you what a live business 
hg 

“Sell it to you! You haven’t got a dollar 
to pay for it with!” 





“Tl give you a note; if there’s nothing 
else to pay with, I can sell my patent.” 

Mr. Peck’s dark look turned to a snarling, 
cunning grin. ‘It’s yours! If I sold to 
anybody else, he might bring in some capital 
and some brains, and you might succeed. 
Running it alone, you’ll bust. Lord, but 
I'll be glad to see that! A business corpse, 
am I? We’llsee! It’s worth less than noth 
ing, but you can have it for five hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand, whatever you 
please!” 

“Two thousand, then,” said Morgan. 
He touched a button and immediately a 
stenographer appeared. Mr. Peck looked 
glowering on while Morgan dictated a bill 
of sale, the consideration being a note for 
two thousand dollars. Perhaps he was not 
wholly pleased; perhaps, for all his bluster, 
he had not expected to be snapped up in this 
wise. But he grimly signed the document 
when it was presented him, and grimly 
slipped Morgan’s note into his wallet. 

He rose and put on his hat. “I had 
thought of going away on a vacation,’’ he 
said, cuttingly, “but I guess [’ll stay here 
so’s to be handy for your funeral.” 

Morgan did not retort; he had regained 
his self-control. 

“One fact, of course, you understand,” 
Mr. Peck went on, “‘you’ve been seeing a 
lot of Miss Peck. Well, no daughter of mine 
is going to have anything to do with a fool 
and a failure. You set that down!” 

Morgan preserved a show of indifference, 
but there was sudden consternation within. 
In the outburst of wrath against the father 
he had completely forgotten the daughter. 

At the door Mr. Peck lifted his hat with 
mock courtesy. “Don’t forget to send me 
an announcement of the funeral,’’ he said; 
and with a bow and a sneer, he went out. 


Il. 


When Morgan had declared to Mr. Peck 
that he was going to build a racer he had 
spoken out of the bravado of the moment; 
but as he sat at his desk looking his new 
situation over, his cool reason told him that 
to try for the American Cup was his only 
chance of snatching success from failure 
He considered his resources for such an 
effort: if he were to mortgage to its limit the 
factory equipment (the building was a 
rented one), and borrow and beg dollars 
wherever dollars could be begged and bor- 
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THE RACE 
rowed, he could keep up the appearance of 
running the factory for three months longer 
and could build a car for the race. The 
odds against success were heavy. But Mor- 
gan was the sort that fights to the last hope, 
and past it. He would take the chance. 

All the while that Morgan was studying 
this side and that of his slender business 
chance, part of his mind was engaged upon 
his chance in a very different enterprise. 
By the end of the afternoon it was the 
second alone that he was considering. He 
knew that Mr. Peck would tell, doubtless 
had told, his daughter of the quarrel, and 
that the account would be a story of favor 
and forbearance on one side, and insult and 
ingratitude on the other. If he wanted Miss 
Peck to continue thinking of him the way 
he hoped she was beginning to think, he 
must clear himself in her eyes, and the 
sooner he did this the better for her thoughts 
of him. So, with inward trembling at his 
daring, he called her up just before leaving 
the office and asked if he might see her that 
evening. 

The voice that came to him over the wire 
was chilly, very chilly: “I have an engage- 
ment.” 

Morgan was dumb for several seconds. 
“To-morrow evening, then?” 

“I shall be busy then, too.” 

He filled with a dizzy sickness. Her ex- 
cuse was as plain in its meaning as plain 
words would have been. But he wanted the 
plain words. ‘‘Then you don’t want to see 
me ?”’ 

There was a brief silence. 
I do,” said the chilly voice. 

Morgan hung up the receiver. His pride 
would not let him beg for an interview. Be- 
sides, he suddenly felt the utter futility of 
persisting; himself nine-tenths a failure, her 
father bitter against him, she indifferent or 
she would not have been so readily alien- 
ated. He was both angry and heart-sick. 
He decided with the wise philosophy of thedis- 
appointed lover to put her out of his head, 
but he was to find, in the days to come, that 
he evicted her only to have her watch till he 
was off his guard and then slip back again. 

The following two days Morgan spent in 
New York. He returned with fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and with his honor pawned to 
his friends and with the next five years of 
his life sold to the money-lenders. When he 
entered the office, there was Mr. Peck at 
his desk. Morgan gave his old partner a 


‘T don’t think 
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cold look, but said not a word. ‘Just came 


down to see about my mail,” Mr. Peck mut 
tered, somewhat abashed, but gruffly. 
Morgan did not answer. He wrote heck 
for five hundred dollars, the amount of the 
entrance fee to the Cup Race, and dictated 
a letter to the Cup Race Commissi 

When the stenographer had gone out Mr 
Peck scowled over at Morgan. ‘So you’re 
going in for that fool race,’”’ he sneer 

“It seems so,”’ Morgan said quietly. He 
went to a closet and was soon in greasy 
overalls and jumper. 

“Where’d you get that money?” de 
manded Mr. Peck, as Morgan moved t 
ward the door leading into the factor 

“That, sir, I believe is none of y 
ness.”’ 

Mr. Peck’s face reddened. ‘ D’you 
think Id sell out for a measly two thousand, 
and that two thousand a note that ain’t 
worth a postage stamp?” 

“IT don’t think anything about it—I 
know you did.” And Morgan walked into 


the factory. 

That day the building of the racer began 
The big race was at the end of September; 
this was the end of June—three months in 
which to build the machine, tune it up and 
become its master. The frame an 
other parts of their fifty horse-power tour 


ing car could be used; but the engine 
Morgan had decided it should be ninety 
horse-power—had to be made entirely new, 
and likewise all the parts of the driving gear. 
There was work a-plenty for the half dozen 
most skilful men he had selected to help him, 
for every part had to be made with infinite 
care, tested with infinite care, and fitted to 
its place with the infinite care of a surgeon 
working in the brain. For all the heartache 
in him, Morgan enjoyed these days of th 
car’s growing. It was a long untasted ple: 
ure to work in freedom of the domineering 
methods of Mr. Peck—though that genthk 
man continued coming to the factor) 
Morgan’s joy was the creative j f the 
artist. The car on which he labored every 
day and far into each night was more than 
a piece of mechanism that might save him 


from ruin. It was the child of his b1 nd 


skill—the masterpiece of his talent 

By the first of September it was done—a 
long, squat, dingy creature, whose lean lines 
suggested the athlete trained to supremest 
fitness. At the very break of each morning 


Morgan was on the roads about Milford, 
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testing his creation. He did not care to let 
it show its speed upon the public highways, 
even though at dawn they were deserted, 
but at forty miles an hour every part worked 
easily and the car boomed along without the 
faintest show of effort. Morgan was de- 
lighted, for his sparking device, on which 
he had chiefly counted for the commercial 
success of the Peck car, and on which he 
now chiefly counted for success in the race, 
was getting the very best work out of the 
cylinders. His mechanic, Jack Henderson, 
the best workman in the Peck & Morgan 
shop, though hardly more than a boy, was 
equally enthusiastic. ‘‘We’ll make ’em 
hump,”’ he said. 

They were usually back at seven o’clock, 
but on the day they were to leave Milford 
for the race-course they had much tire 
trouble on their morning run, and it was ten 
o’clock before they rolled through town. 
The turn of a corner showed a touring car 
approaching, and in it Mr. Peck and his 
daughter. At sight of Miss Peck—he 
had not seen her during the two months— 
Morgan choked and almost lost control of 
the racer. Miss Peck, her face very white 
and set, looked steadily at him till he lifted 
his begoggled cap, then turned her stare 
upon the shop-windows. Morgan’s face 
flamed, and he looked straight ahead. 

Three days later they were settled in their 
garage, with enough spare parts to build 
another machine, and with two weeks be- 
fore them in which to become acquainted 
with the course. At the drawing to fix the 
order in which the twenty contesting ma- 
chines were to start in the race, nineteenth 
place fell to Morgan, and nineteen was 
painted on the front, sides and back of his 
car in white figures two feet high. The first 
morning he had the racer out for practice 
he was content to take things easy around 
the thirty-mile course, which on the day of 
the race had to be circled ten times; but the 
second morning he let her out on the last 
round, with Henderson keeping time. 
“Thirty-three minutes,’ Jack announced 
as the car flashed past the grand stand on 
the finish. “‘That’s going some!”’ 

“Some,” agreed Morgan, “but, man!— 
when she really goes!” 


III. 


It was the day of the race. While the 
heaven was still lighted only by the stars the 


roads leading to the course were processioned 
by thousands of glare-eyed touring cars, and 
the New York trains were adding tens of 
thousands to those who had spent the night 
in houses, barns, tents and the open fields 
along the way. When the first trace of 
dawn, a faint, gray mistiness in the east, 
came at half-past four, the course, wonted 
thus early to be without a soul save perhaps 
for a market gardener or two jogging 
sleepily townward, was crowded like a great 
city artery at the hour of home-going. Half 
an hour later, when the mist was faintly 
reddening into a promise of the sun, the 
course was thirty miles of bustle, of sus 
pense. 

Five o’clock found Morgan’s and the 
nineteen other racing machines in a waiting 
line before the grand stand. A sense of 
solitariness crept upon Morgan. Each car’s 
manufacturer stood beside his machine talk 
ing to its driver and giving him encouraging 
pats on the back, and friends were coming 
up to shake the driver’s hand and wish him 
victory, and here and there handkerchiefs 
were being waved from the grand stand. 
Morgan gave a quick, hungry glance at this 
great inclined plane of humanity, then re- 
turned his eyes to their former straight-ahead 
gaze; he had expected no friend, and he had 
seen no friend. Few persons had ever heard 
of the “‘king of the automobile world,” and 
the few had wondered at its maker’: 
temerity in entering it in any race at all, let 
alone such a race as this. 

“We don’t seem to be exactly the favorite. 
do we Jack ?”’ Morgan said drily. 

“‘T guess there ain’t many in this bunch 
bettin’ even money we’ll win.” 

“No; about a million to one is the odds.” 
Morgan’s left hand came from the wheel 
and gripped Jack’s arm. “But we’ve got to 
win, anyhow!” he said fiercely. “Under 
stand!” 

“We'll win—if she only sticks together,’ 
Jack assured him, grimly; ‘‘for, oh Lord, 
she’s got speed to give away!” 

There was a stir among the group of 
officials at the head of the line of machines; 
half-past five, the hour of starting, was but 
three minutes off. ‘Clear the course!” 
rang out an order. It was taken up by hun- 
dreds of voices and moved down the track 
in a great billow of sound, and the crowd 
which had blackened the road parted, leav- 
ing between a brown ribbon of oiled earth. 
The next minute the engine of car No. 1 
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began booming, and spitting from both sides 
of its bonnet darts of blue flame. The 
starters counted off the seconds, and at 
“Go!” the car lunged forward. A great 
cheer rose from the grand stand, and kept 
pace with the car as it whizzed between the 
lines of bordering thousands. 

The first fifteen cars, cheer-followed, had 
gone flying at minute intervals toward the 
flushing east, when Jack suddenly seized 
Morgan’s arm. “Somebody wants you,” 
he said, and nodded toward a box in the 
grand stand. 

In the box, one in the lowest tier, Morgan 
saw a girl in a long tan coat. She smiled, 
and a gloved hand beckoned to him. In- 
stantly he was out of the car and beneath 
the box, touching his begoggled leathern 
skullcap that was tied beneath his chin. 

She leaned down over the railing till her 
head was on a level with his, in order that 
her voice might be heard above the terrific 
fusillade No. 16 had just begun. ‘So you 
were not going to speak to a friend?” 
demanded. 

“A friend ?” he said, dizzily, touching his 
cap to her aunt and uncle in the rear of the 
box. “I didn’t know you were here. And 
{ didn’t know you were my friend.” 

“Not your friend?” Her eyebrows 
arched with surprise. “Though I suppose 
I shouldn’t be, after the way you’ve treated 
me.” 

“The way I’ve treated you!’ 
Morgan, as No. 16 roared away. 

““Yes.’”’? Her face became severe. ‘‘ Think 
of how you served me on the telephone. I 
held the receiver till my arm ached, calling 
to you, waiting for you to say something 
more—but you’d cut me off. And then 
you haven’t come me for three 
months.” 

He could only stammer and stare. 

A dazzling smile drove the severity from 
her face. ‘‘But see how I have forgiven 
you. I’ve stayed up all night and come here 
just to see you win.” 

““You want me to win ?”’ he cried. 

““Yes,’”’ she said, and her face grew very 
steady and she held out a little gloved hand. 
He showed his grimy palm and shook his 
head. She leaned further over and the little 
hand slipped into the palm. He gripped it 
tightly. 

The hand withdrew, fell upon his shoul- 
der, and gave him a light push. ‘“‘ You must 
go; your mechanic is getting frantic.” 


she 


’ 


gasped 
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Morgan touched his cap and sprang to his 
seat just as No. 17 shot across the tape. 


“* Jack,” he said, between his teeth, “I'll bet 
a million to one we win!” 

As No. 18 rolled up to the tape the grand 
stand burst into cheering and clapping of 
hands. No. 18 was easily the favorite. It 


was made by a famous firm, and had won 
several smaller races during the summer and 
had made a good showing in France in the 
Gordon Bennett Cup Race. Its driver, 
Pearson, was skilful and reckless; and 
though he habitually disregarded the rights 
of other drivers,this affected him little with 
the public, which sees only results and 
judges by them. As he bolted away, Pear 


son responded to the applause with unty 
wave of a gauntleted hand. 

Nineteen was next. The grand stand 
looked on listlessly; she was the nobody of 
the race. Jack cranked the engine 


hich 

started going with the din of a ray fire 
gun, and leaped in. Morgan pulled his 
goggles down over his eyes, and sat tensely 
waiting, while the starters, who shared the 
grand stand’s opinion of Nineteen, per 
functorily shouted the seconds into ( 
“* Fifteen— ten — five — four — three ’ he 
turned his head and had a glimpse of a 
smiling figure leaning over a box ¢ 
““two—one—go!”? He let the clutch in 
slowly, and the car moved easily a from 
the silent grand stand—silent save for one 
pair of clapping hands. He shifted to the 
high gear, the car fairlysprang into sprinting 
speed, and flashed away down the oiled road 
-—and the race that was to mean everything 
or nothing to Morgan was on. 

On the racer sped, the incarnation of 


velocity. To drive this creature of steel and 
fire is the most dangerous thing man does 
in the name of sport. Man’s highest d 


velopment of God’s material is in but 
under so terrific a strain man’s best may 
snap. The course is narrow and its 
turns, and only the coolest nerve and the 
steadiest, quickest hand can hold the 
creature to her path. A snap, or an instant’s 
unsteadiness of hand—and the race may be 
forever over for man and machine. And 


there may be a ragged hole in the bordering 
human wall where the machine tore through 

Morgan had the hand and the nerve; and 
this flying ton of steel was as obedient to his 
will as though it had been flesh and bone of 
his own body—which, indeed, it was. The 
wind roared about them; the roadside trees 
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were a green smear; the two lines of people 
were not people, but two black walls—and 
the throbbing racer shot onward, onward 
like a bullet aimed at the red eye of the 
rising sun. 

To keep your machine in the road, and 
to keep it going at eighty miles an hour on 
the straightaways and at forty on the turns— 
that’s the substance of driving a racer, bar- 
ring mishaps. And that was the substance 
of Morgan’s first round. He crept up to 
within half a mile of Eighteen and was hold- 
ing that position when he skimmed past the 
grand stand. The grand stand was a blur 
to him, but the corner of his eye caught the 
waving of a single handkerchief. 

“Thirty minutes!” Jack 
‘‘ Great!”’ 

Morgan nodded, his eyes on the oiled 
roadway. 

A few miles on Pearson had a puncture in 
his rear tire, and stopped in the very middle 
of the road to repair it. It was such 
breaches of racing etiquette as this that 
made him so cordially detested by other 
drivers. Morgan, tearing on behind, had 
to slow down and run almost off the course 
to get by. The slow-down cost him a 
quarter of a minute; and three-hundred 
mile races are sometimes won by little 
more. 

A little further on, Morgan, himself, had 
a rear tire punctured. He stopped at the 
next tire station and had it replaced, and 
was starting off again, after a loss of three 
minutes, when Pearson came whizzing by. 
Morgan set out in grim pursuit and grad 
ually closed the gap between them. When 
thirty yards behind, he sounded his horn 
for Pearson to give him half the road, but 
Pearson, despite the rule that a machine 
being overtaken must keep to the right, held 
the middle of the course. They ran so for a 
mile, then the way broadened and Morgan 
touched his accelerator. Nineteen re- 
sponded like a horse to a whip, darted for- 
ward, swung around Eighteen and again 
took the middle of the road. When they 
flashed by the grand stand Eighteen was a 
mile behind. 

The next four rounds were wild speeding. 
Nineteen ran as though she knew the stake 
she carried. She passed car after car, always 
ready with burstsof swifter flight when asked 
of her, as tireless as speed intheabstract. She 
swept by cars that stood beside the course 
with cracked cylinders and broken frames; 


announced. 


and at one turn she passed a heap of shat- 
tered steel, and the wheel-ploughed road- 
side and splintered telephone pole told that 
machine’s story. But Nineteen refused to 
shy from the course; her parts had the 
strength that comes of perfect making, and 
she rushed on with the speed of thought. 

Her third round was done in twenty-nine 
minutes. The grand stand began to be in 
terested. The fourth round in the same—a 
slight cheer came from the stand. The fifth 
round in the same—a louder cheer. The 
sixth round Nineteen came by in twenty 
seven minutes, leading the next machine, 
Pearson’s, by more than half a lap. A roar 
went up from the grand stand, so great that 
it drowned to Morgan’s ears the terrific 
artillery of his flying car, and the roar 
thundered along the parallel human walls 
through which he sped. Nineteen had be 
come the favorite. 

Suddenly, as she whizzed on, there was 
an explosion and the car began to bump. 
A rear tire had burst. Morgan kept her 
going with hardly any decrease in speed till 
the first tire station was reached. ‘‘ Change 
‘em all!’ he shouted as he drew up on the 
green space before the tent; an entire new 
set should last through the race. He and 
Jack tumbled their stiff bodies out of the 
car,and adozen men fell upon the wheels like 
skilful demons. While they ripped off tires 
and slipped on new ones, Morgan and Jack 
took on gasoline, lubrication oil and water 
for the cylinders, and each threw a glass 
down his dry throat. 

Five minutes after the carstopped she was 
dashing on again. It was nine o’clock now, 
and appetite, dulled by excitement at their 
four o’clock breakfast, was beginning to 
take on a keen edge. Jack broke up a cake 
of chocolate in his grimy hands and pushed 
pieces into Morgan’s mouth. Morgan 
munched and swallowed, and Jack pushed 
in more—but Morgan’s eyes never left the 
greasy ribbon of road. 

On, on the car sped, increasing her lead 
every mile over Eighteen, which still held 
second place. Near the end of the ninth 
round they saw Pearson less than a mile 
ahead—a lead of a lap on their nearest rival! 

“One more round !” Morgan cried 
exultantly. 





Jack hugged his left arm. 

When they turned into the straight stretch 
that passed the grand stand, Pearson was 
but a hundred yards or two ahead, and a 
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few lengths beyond was No. 7, hopelessly 
out of the race from an hour’s delay, but 
now running bravely. Pearson, a notorious 
player to the grand stand, saw here a 
chance for a bit of the spectacular. As he 
and No. 7 drew up to the stand he blew for 
passageway, and touched his accelerator. 
His car sprinted forward, but Pearson, 
always a reckless driver, cut the curve of 
passing too fine; perhaps he had expected 
more of the road. The hub of his right fore 
wheel smashed against the left rear wheel of 
No. 7. There was an explosion and a crash. 
Eighteen skidded to one side from the impact, 
and rushed on, unharmed. But Seven, a 
wheel splintered, the end of an axle on the 
ground, was left lunging wildly about like a 
wounded beast. 

Between this disaster and the next the 
crowd had time for only a gasping cry of 
horror. Morgan was gripped by the terror 
of instant-away death. He jerked out the 
clutch and threw on the brakes. But there 
was no stopping this roaring thunderbolt in 
a hundred yards, and no steering around 
that crippled, flopping machine ahead. The 
two cars crashed. A figure shot over the 
bonnet of Nineteen, like a tumbler from his 
spring-board, and rolled over and over in 
the road and lay very still. The two ma- 
chines seemed to writlre for an instant, as 
though in gigantic enmity—their engines 
bombarding muzzle to muzzle. Then they 
swung apart—No. 7 to become a wreck 
against the grand stand—No. 19to go lurch- 
ing forward upon one fore wheel and the end 
of an axle, grazing the prostrate body in the 
road. 

The grand stand breathed. They had ex- 
pected annihilation. But Morgan in the 
last thousandth part of a second had swerved 
his machine so that his left fore wheel had 
met, and not with direct impact, a wheel of 
No. 7. The crowd saw that the two men in 
No. 7 were living, and saw that the man at 
the steering wheel of Nineteen still held his 
seat. 

Morgan, whose grip on the wheel and 
supreme bracing of the legs had saved him 
from being a catapaultic missle, leaped from 
the car and ran back to where Jack lay. 
He knelt and jerked off Jack’s goggles. 
The boy weakly opened his eyes. ‘All 
gone to smash ?” he asked. 

“How are you?” Morgan cried. 

Jack began slowly to rise. Morgan 
waited for no more. He rushed to Nineteen, 
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which officials were frantically pushing 
from the track, for the announcer’s mega- 
phone had sounded the cry: ‘Car coming!’ 
They lodged her against the grand st 
beneath a box wherein sat a girl it 
coat; and the instant the car stopped Mor- 
gan wriggled under it, and to the crowd 
was only a V of legs. Jack limped dazedly 
up, and at the sight of the battered bon- 


net and radiator, the splintered hub that 
had been a fore wheel, the race that was lost, 
the boy leaned his elbows over his old seat 
and broke into sobs. In this he not 
alone, for just above him a girl in a tan coat 
Was sobbing, too. 

Morgan began to wriggle out, and Jack, 
face streaming, caught his ankles and 
dragged him forth. He sprang up frantic- 
ally, his grimy face likewise tear-streaked. 


“* How is it ?”’ Jack asked. 

“Seems solid—front axle bent a little.’ 
He pointed a quivering hand at the hu 
“‘Get it off!—jack up the axle!” 

“Why—what for?” Jack asked blankly. 

“Hang it! Get it off!” he yell And 
he turned and sprinted in the dire 
their garage—why, only his frenzy uld 
have told, for the garage was four miles 
away. But the sight of one of the 
cycle patrolmen brought him to stop. 
Without a word, he snatched the motor 
cycle from the owner’s hands, and gave a 
run and leaped astride it. It was igh 
powered machine, with a mile-a-minute 
reputation. Whatever its best was, it 
showed that best now. In a dozen 
Morgan wasa whizzing speck down the roa 
way, the tails of his yellow dustcoat whip- 
ping the air. The crowd, oblivious of the 
cars racing past, stood on its feet and 


watched him disappear, and then inted 
the minutes till he should come again. They 
guessed what he was going to try do. 
Could he make it in time?—and would 
the car run? 
IV 

Presently the speck reappeared far down 
the roadway—grew larger as it skimmed 
toward them—and then they saw a great 
hump on Morgan’s back—and then, as he 


dashed up to the grand stand, they saw that 
the hump was a wheel, its tire inflated. He 
sprang from the motor-cycle, gave it a push 
toward its owner, and instantly Jack was 
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unstrapping the wheel from his back. The 
next instant the two of them were fitting it 
to its place. 

But before the task was done the announ- 
cer’s shout went up, “Car coming!’”’—and 
two minutes later No. 18 tore by and began 
its tenth round. More than another two 
minutes were gone ere the last thing was 
finished. Then Morgan leaped to his seat, 
and Jack began to crank the engine. Would 
the engine run? the grand stand asked 
itself. The engine answered with a mighty 
booming. 

A hand fell on Morgan’s shoulder—a 
hand in a soiled glove. He looked up at a 
figure that leaned out over the box railing. 
“You’re going to win!” said a choking 
voice. 

His face tightened—that was all. 

Jack bounded to his seat. Morgan let in 
the clutch. The car moved! A great cry 
of relief rose from the grand stand, and 
changed to a cheer as the car fairly sprang 
into a leaping speed. Theirs was a brave 
try!—but could man born of woman, and 
machine made of man, overcome the three 
minutes’ lead of Eighteen ? 

Could they? If man and machine could, 
Morgan and Nineteen would. For the first 
minute he was full of fear that the spirit had 
been knocked out of her. But her cylinders 
fired with their old regularity; all her parts 
ran with their old ease. He called from her 
her best, and she gave it—loyally. Faster, 
faster she went—swaying, lurching, pulsing 
giantly. The gale of her making swept over 
the bonnet and struck her riders’ faces like 
blows. And still she went faster, as though 
she had the infinite speed of flying worlds. 

“Ninety miles an hour—if we’re moving 
at all!” gasped Jack. 

Morgan did not answer. He did not hear. 
There were only two things in the world— 
that ribbon of oiled road which eyes dared 
not leave, this throbbing, whirling machine, 
with its terrible, magnificent, unconquer- 
able soul of fire. 

At the first turn Morgan called back her 
speed—but not enough. As she flew about 
the curve she skidded off the course onto 
the grassy roadside—’twas a marvel her 
tires were not torn off, but they held—and 
missed a telephone pole and destruction by 
a foot. Jack shuddered, but Morgan never 
winced—held his statue-like stare on the 
ribbon of roadway. She swung back into 
the course, and her speed mounted and 
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mounted to its height of a minute ago, and 
there seemed still more speed in her—and 
she flung the miles behind her like God’s 
fastest wind. 

Could they make it? A hundred thou- 
sand people wanted them to—pressed on 
their flight with their hearts’ best wishes. In 
the grand stand all eyes were fixed at the 
beginning of the final stretch; cars thun- 
dered by all unnoted. The crowd sat with 
watch in hand, counting off the minutes 
since Nineteen had _ started—twenty— 
twenty-one — twenty-two — twenty-three— 

“Car coming!” shouted the announcer. 

A tiny blot flashed into view. Eighteen 
or Nineteen? All eyes strained for the 
figures on the car’s front as she came for- 
ward like a meteor. The number began to 
appear—the first figure was a one, the 
second eight or nine—eye could not tell 
which. The car dipped down a grade and 
was lost to sight. The heart of the crowd 
stood still. She flashed up into view again, 
and there was her number before all. 
Nineteen. 

The next instantsheroared by—twotense, 
crouching figures in her lap—the very soul, 
the very body of Speed itself. And the 
grand stand, on its feet, roared back at her. 
And a little girl in a tan coat let her head fall 
forward upon her folded arms. 


Vv 

It was the next morning. Mr. Peck, sit- 
ting at his old desk in the office of Peck & 
Morgan, pushed away a heap of open letters 
and took up again one of the half-dozen 
New York papers before him. There was 
but one thing in the papers, and that was 
the automobile race, and there was but one 
thing in the automobile race, and that was 
the wonderful running of Nineteen and the 
wonderful driving of Morgan. Mr. Peck 
clenched his jaws very tightly and scowled 
very heavily—but his mouth twitched and 
his eyes blinked and he read every word in 
each paper. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock the office door 
opened and Morgan walked in, in automo- 
bile coat and begoggled cap, having just 
driven out from New York. He looked thin 
and pale, and his eyes were bloodshot from 
the strain of yesterday. He stared at Mr. 
Peck and at the heap of open letters, then 
walked sharply forward. 
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“Pardon me, sir, 1 should like to know 
what business you have to open my mail?” 
he demanded. 

Mr. Peck did not reply at once, and when 
he did speak did not answer the question. 
Without looking up he jerked a pudgy 
thumb toward the heap of letters that lay on 
the desk. 

“Thirty-seven orders there,’ he 
cruffly. 

“They haven’t had a chance to come in— 
there’ll be a hundred to-morrow,”? Morgan 
could not refrain from answering. 


said, 


*T have 


twenty with me.” His face grew sharp 
again, 

“What right, sir, have you in my 
mail?”’ he asked. 


Mr. Peck again jerked his thumb toward 
the heap of orders. 

“Mr. Morgan, don’t be brash— 
you need money to push them through. 
[fow much d’you want ?” 

“None.” 

Mr. Peck looked up at the pale face of the 
young man. 
** None ? 
[Tis jaw fell. 

‘You know Mr. Tucker has been wanting 
t» branch out into the automobile business,”’ 

lorgan quietly explained, ‘*He’s offered 
me two hundred thousand for what I bought 
of you.” 

Mr. Peck rose weakly up. 
sold—my—stock ?” he gasped. 

“ My stock,” Morgan corrected him, very 
calmly. 

*You’ve sold it 2” 

“T have the offer.” 

Mr. Peck’s right fist came up and shook 
tremulously in Morgan’s face. ‘‘ Young 
man, if you sell that stock away from me, 
P’1l—I’ll—well, it’s an easy guess you’ve 
still got an eve on my daughter. You sell 
that stock—and to that. d—d Tucker! 
and you’ll never say a word to her again!” 

“That brings up another point,’? Morgan 
said with the same quietness. He turned to 
his own desk, threw it open and scribbled a 
note. He then touched a button and handed 
the note to the answering boy, with the 
direction: 

“In the touring car out in front.” 

Morgan wheeled about and looked 
steadily at Mr. Peck. Mr. Peck sank into 
his chair and glared back, and for a minute 
or more there was silence. Then the door 
opened. 


St) 


None? What do you mean ?” 


‘You’ve— 
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Mr. Peck looked around, and Morgan 
and took off his There stood 
Miss Peck, in an automobile coat, her veil 
drawn above her face, which was very fresh 
and very pink. An impartial judge would 
have declared that she was ve ry pretty. 

“Why, hello!’”? Mr. Peck exclaimed. ‘1! 
thought you were in New York with your 
aunt.” ; 

‘{ just came back. I—I wanted to see 
you,” she said, growing a little pinker, and 
if possible a little prettier. 

“Can’t talk to you 
You'll have to wait outside.” 

“Don’t go, please,’’ Morgan said quickly. 
“Your father has surmised, pardon me for 
repeating it, that I—I am attracted toward 
you. And he has said that unless I let him 
have back his stock, 
word to Say to me.” 

“And I mean it!””, Mr. Peck’s face pur 
pled and his fist slammed upon his desk. 
“What I tell her to do, my daughter does 
I ordered her three months ago to have 
nothing to do with you—and has she, eh ? 
I guess not. It'll be the same in the future. 
You remember that!” 

“Does the inverse of your threat hold 
good ?”” Morgan queried. “If Llet you have 
back the stock, then you'll have no objec 
lion 


rose Cap. 


now; 


I’m busy. 


you'll have never a 


’ 


Mr. Peck dismissed the point with a wave 
of his hand. 

“Then I step out. 
two.” 

Morgan looked at Miss Peck. 
glance with a blush. 
father. 

“You'll put up cash?” 

“Ves. Um—how much?” 

‘Two hundred thousand.” 

“One hundred and fifty.” 


Iv ll be between you 


She met his 
He turned back to her 


“Two hundred thousand is Tucker’s 
offer. I can’t take less.” 
Mr. Peck stared at the set face. ‘All 


right,” he growled. A cunning look came 
‘But remember, my dear sir, 
for the same amount of stock as Thad before 

fifty-one per cent.” 

Forty-nine,” said Morgan. 

The young man’s face was determined, 
masterful. 

Mr. Peck saw that the day of his con 
trol was He into his desk 


into his eves. 


gone. scowled 


a minute. 
‘Well, let it go at that.” 
There was a moment’s pause, then he 











Je he 


a 





The hump was a wheel, its tire inflated 


took his hat from the top of his desk and “We've made 


it.” He stepped to Miss 
rose. 


Peck’s side and drew her hand through his 
“T guess I’d better be going,” he said, arm. Her face was aflame and his own sud 

with a knowing look, ‘“‘so a couple of young denly flushed. 

people can make their peace.”’ “The Reverend Doctor Thorndyke acted 
“You needn’t bother,’ said Morgan. as peacemaker,” he said. 
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Rainy Night, by Childe Hassam 


Mr. Hassam is the best known follower of Monet in this country 
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ism that pervaded much of French art dur- 
ing the latter half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; thus illustrating our contention that 
the mainsprings of modern American Paint- 
ing must be looked for in France. 

Each of these influences is but a varia- 
pyright, 1906, Char H. Caffi 


N the previous chapter we reached the 
| point of Jean Francois Millet’s influence 
upon American painting. We have yet 
to discuss the various influences exerted 
by the rest of the Barbizon Group, by the 
Impressionists, and by the Spirit of Real- 
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Born at Philadelphia in 1844, he passed 
from the schools of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy to the studios of Géréme and Bon- 
nat, and came back with an eye trained to 
precise observation and a hand skilled in 


ortrait of A. P. Andre 


Miss Beaux is recognized here and abroad as 


precision of drawing. In these particulars 
he is a master; beyond them he has shown 
no disposition to travel; he is as coldly 
and dispassionately analytical as Géréme 
at his strongest, as unflinchingly exact as 
Bonnat. Under the former’s influence he 
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produced his masterpiece which is owned 
by Jefferson College, Philadelphia. As 
Rembrandt in his ‘* Lesson in Anatomy,”’ 
portrayed the celebrated surgeon, Dr. 
Tulp, so Eakins has commemorated the 


w, Esq., by Cecilia Beaua 


the most distinguished of living women painter 


personality of Professor Gross, in this pic 


ture representing a ‘‘ Surgical Clinic.’’ It 
involves an effectively artistic composition 
as well of lines and masses as of light and 
shade, and fine characterization in the in 
dividual figures, but the inherent power of 
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Copley Print, copyright, 1898, Curtis & Cameron 
The Pot of Basil, by John W. Alexander 


An excellent example of the sweep of Mr. Alexander's lines. 
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nary display of the artist’s own personality 
in his grip of the technical problems of the 
picture. One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples is the ‘‘ Portrait of Louis N. Ken- 
ton’’; a lean, shambling figure, with the 
hands thrust into the waist-pockets of 
his trousers, the strong, _ intellectual 
head bowed in meditation. It suggests 
that the man has been pacing up and down 
the room, thinking out some matter and 
has suddenly halted, all alert as he finds 
himself near to its solution. It is a pic- 
ture that in its matter-of-factness and in its 
disregard of the elegancies of line, and of 
the persuasiveness of color and tone, might 
be charged with ugliness, but as the record 
of a human individual is extraordinarily 
arresting and satisfactory. Considered from 
the more general standpoint of a work of 
art, it might be the better for some of those 
tricks of grace in which our young students 
nowadays are drilled to be proficient. 
Let us grant it, but with the amendment 
that here is an instance where a picture 
may be superior to a mere work of art; 
that there is in Eakins a capacity broader 
and deeper than that of simply being an 
artist. He has the qualities of manhood 
and mentality that are not too conspicuous 
in American painting. 

It is because of his profession of these 
qualities, which are the basis and justifica- 
tion of strictly objective Realism, that | 
have dwelt upon Eakins. His is a realism 
of motive that finds its expression in a 
technique derived from rigid anatomical 
training. There is, however, another kind 
of realistic technique, more peculiarly the 
painter’s, It is concerned with represent- 
ing the actual color relations of objects in 
a scene, and of rendering accurately the 
exact amount of light contained on the 
various planes of surface of each object. 
For example, we know in our minds that 
the prevailing or, as the painters call it, 
the ‘‘local’’ color of a meadow is green; 
but in a pitch black night, we see nothing. 
[t is only when some quantity of light is 
shed over the meadow that it becomes visi- 
ble to the eye, and then the local color 
will be affected by the quantity and quality 
of the light that shines upon it, perhaps 
a very softly gray green in pale moonlight, 
a yellow in full sunshine, and so on. 


Further, the light shining on the meadow 
may be intercepted in places by other ob- 
jects, such as a tree, and again it will be 
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modified, according as a part of the 
meadow is near tothe observer’s eye and 
other parts are variously distant, separated 
from the eye by intervening veils of atmos- 
phere. 

Now it is this realism of color-appear- 
ance, first represented in its tlety by 
Velasquez, that was revived by the French- 
man, Monet, and through him ecome 
generally studied by those painters, our 
own included, who are not al ed in 
the Academic contentment with line and 
form. It is, strictly speaking, a r m of 
method or of technique, not necessarily of 
motive, although Monet became so fasci- 


nated with the study, that it grew to be 


with him a motive also. Similarly it has 
served as motive as well as meth ysome 
of our own painters. But nowadays the 


enthusiasm, natural enough in Monet’s 


day when such realism had all the force of 
a rediscovery of truth, has wort ind 
one is perhaps justified in saying, that the 
painters who now find sufficient motive in 
merely accurate representation of the 
lighted appearance of objects, either 
those whose brains are chiefly centered in 
their fingers, or such young students as 
have not yet realized the consciousness of 
having any individuality to expr 

Monet, it will be remembered, and his 
colleagues, among the first of whom was 
Whistler, were dubbed by the writers of 
the time ‘* Impressionists,’’ be e in 
pursuance of another lesson they had 
learned from Velasquez, they sought to 
represent the scene before them, not as 
their minds knew it to be, | their 
eyes at one comprehensive glance could 
actually take itin. This again has become 
a widely spread characteristic moder 
painting, and must be taken into consider- 
ation by any one who would rightly under- 
stand the main trend of our own art. 
Some few of our painters still cling to the 
method of minute and comp! finish, 
such as reached its climax in Meissonier, 
who, for example, in a charge cavalry 
would represent with impart fidelity 
every detail of uniforms and accoutre 
ments. But the majority of our painters, 
trained in the modern method, would say 
that this is a false kind of realism, because 
the eye couldn’t possibly take in a twenti 
eth part of all this elaboration (nd if 
you grant their premises that » painter 
should secure a natural ensem for his 
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picture by representing only what he can 
see at a single vision, you must admit their 
conclusion. On the other hand, should 
you object to the premises, you must nev- 
ertheless take it into account, otherwise a 
proper appreciation of their own work is 
impossible. 

The fact that some of Monet’s followers 
were contented to find in the realism of 
method, which we have been discussing, 
a sufficiency also of motive, led them to 
adopt the fighting cry of ‘‘Art for Art’s 
sake.’’ The latter was brought over here 
in the later eighties by some of our paint- 
ers, then young. They descended upon 
the Society of American Artists and for a 
little while dominated its policy, causing 
no inconsiderable flutter in the artistic 
dove-cot; the more so that several of these 
men had been strongly influenced also by 
Monet. ‘The walls of the exhibitions be- 
came enlivened with canvases painted in a 
high key of color, with a prevalence of 
white and pale yellow, pale pink and blue 
and violet, which were a scandal and 
abomination to eyes habituated to darker 
pictures and to those of rich, deep color- 
ing. 

Of the cry of ‘Art for Art’s sake,’’ 
there is little left but the echo of a mem- 
ory, yet much of what it stood for is still 
a standing principle in American painting. 
In its extreme form, it meant that sub- 
ject counts for nothing in a picture, and 
that the truth and skill of painting is the 
only thing for an artist’s consideration 
We now recognize it as the subterfuge of 
those artists who have no brains, no ideas, 
nothing to say or to give us of their own 
personality. We take them simply as we 
find them and reckon them merely as more 
or less skilful craftsmen—a higher class of 
artisan. There are a few such so-called 
‘‘artists’”? among us. But to accept this 
doctrine as true, to deny that painting may 
make and is the better for making an 
appeal to the soul, the intellect and the 
emotions, would be to disinherit it alto- 
gether from its proper kinship with the 
other arts of architecture, sculpture, liter- 
ature and music. Moreover, we know that 
some painting has in all historic times ap- 
pealed to the higher nature, so we dismiss 
this notion as nonsense, relegating it to the 
lumber-room of many other dry-as-dust the- 
ories. But so far as it served to restate the 
truth, that mere beauty or grandeur of sub- 
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ject is of no value for the purposes of a pic- 
ture, unless the artist has sufficient skill to 
render it with a corresponding beauty or 
grandeur of technique, that it is better to 
do a little thing well than a big thing badly 
—so far it has prevailed and become a 
source of additional vitality to modern art. 
It has fostered an attention to craftsman- 
ship, the result being that the majority of 
those who wield the brush are capable 
painters, and those who have anything to 
say can say it the more effectively. 
Postponing for a little space the ques- 
tion of Monet’s influence, which will be 
better discussed in relation to landscapes, 
let us illustrate the above general remarks 
by reference to a few individual figure 
painters. It is difficult and at best an in- 
vidious task to make selections, and I 
enter upon it with no attempt at complete- 
ness, but solely to illustrate certain charac- 
teristics of American art. It should be 
added also that one important department 
of figure-painting is that of mural decora- 
tion, which we shall consider in another 
chapter. Outside of this there is more 
activity in the direction of portraiture than 
of subject-pictures, the cause for which is 
to be found in the public demand. While 
in other countries the preference is for 
figure-subjects, with us the influence ex- 
erted by the pictures of the Barbizon 
School has promoted a taste for landscapes. 
It is the latter which have captured the 
imagination of the collector of American 
pictures; his familiarity with the Barbizon 
pictures has given him a standard of appre- 
ciation, he feels himself on sure ground, 
in a position to form a judgment and to 
justify it. As I have remarked in an earlier 
chapter, this predilection for landscape is 
also due in a large measure to the fact that 
in this department of painting American 
artists first showed their independence of 
the early English tradition, and aroused 
enthusiasm by depicting the scenes of their 
own country, and, what the Hudson River 
School began, Inness put on a surer basis 
of technical skill and a continuing number 
of good artists has perpetuated. When, 


however, the collector turned his attention 
to figure-subjects, he had no such standard 
or such home-tradition; he was more or 
less at sea among the various pictures im- 
ported by dealers, took their word for the 
merit of the canvases and helped to give 
first one and then another foreign artist a 
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prodigious boom. He was, in fact, to a 
very considerable extent dependent upon 
the advice of his dealer, and, except in 
rare instances, had not sufficient judgment 
of his own to make him feel safe in encour- 
aging the figure-subjects of American 
painters. The latter, therefore, have been 
for the most compelled to abandon these 
subjects for the quicker and surer emolu- 
ment to be derived from portraiture, the 
demand for which, it is to be observed, is 
regulated by other considerations besides 
the love of pictures. Indeed the latter 
quite often does not enter into the trans- 
action at all. 

Now in summarizing the character of 
American portraiture, it may be not unfair 
for general purposes to divide it into two 
classes. Omitting from our present review 
a good many portraits which simply repre- 
sent more or less honest mediocrity, we 
may sum up the more conspicuously skilful 
ones as either portraits of ¢sf77¢ or por- 
traits of character. ‘The former with us, 
as in other countries, is the larger. It is 
distinguished by manifest dexterity of 
brush-work and by animated and piquant 
rendering of the sitter’s exterior and of 
such hints of personality as lie near the 
surface and are expressed by individual 
mannerisms. ‘The best of such portraits 
are those of women, which permit the 
added charm of attractive costumes and of 
surroundings that are pervaded with the 
atmosphere of refined elegance. We have 
elsewhere spoken of portraits of this kind 
by Sergeant and Chase, and may supple- 
ment them by the examples of Irving R. 
Wiles, Cecilia Beaux, Adelaide Cole Chase 
and Frank W. Benson. The work of each 
of these admirably represent the qualities 
above referred to, and in certain instances 
may seem to indicate a deeper appreciation 
of character. It is because of a still more 
marked intention in this direction that I 
mention separately the work of John W. 
Alexander. Nevertheless he is perhaps 
more characteristically represented by 
what I have chosen to call the portrait of 
ésprit, in his case distinguished by a very 
decorative composition and a flat manner 
of painting that enhances the decorative 
suggestion. He has been happily repre- 


sented also by many purely figure sub- 
jects. 

Foremost among the portraitists of char- 
acter stands Wilton Lockwood, the example 
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of whose work illustrated here, is fine 
example of the strong sobriety and analyti 
cal observation of his present matured 
style. Another painter, whose portraits, 
too rarely seen, have similar qualities of 
depth and force, is Joseph de Camp. They 
both work in Boston, as also does Frederi 


P. Vinton, whose portraits of men, while 


less dexterous in technique, are powerful 
records of the strong breed that is ping 
the life of affairs in modern Amer In 

deed it is worth notice that where psycho- 
logical insight appears in an American por 

trait, it is ten, quite possibly a | red, 
to one, that the portrait in question v e 
one ofa man. ‘The same is true to-day in 
France, just as it was in England at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century hat 
the decline of the English School 3 due 


in a large measure to the excessive 

larity of the portraits of women of f 

with all its temptation to the artist of pri 
occupying himself furbel 

finery in lieu of stronger and deeper uli 


with 


ties, can scarcely be doubted; and lly 
in modern America the same caus at 
work, retarding the lustier growt f our 
painting. For throughout our art from the 
high-priced easel portrait to the tra- 
tions in the humblest magazine, our artists 
are encourage d | y that strongest ol ice 
ments, a fatter poe ketbook, to ex) con 
tinually the eternal female in all n 


earned increment of elegance, unt con- 
siderable portion of our art is obsessed with 
femininity, and many a young artist, 
especially in the ranks of the illus 
is seduced from such virility, as 
have had, into a lady-like condition of 
mind, young ladyish at that. 

A phase of this femininity, interesting 
because of its extreme subtlety of expres- 
sion, as regards both sentiment and techni- 
que, isrepresented in the pictures of 
by Thomas W. Dewing. Whether sitting 
singly, gazing abstractedly at something 
beyond the ken of the observer, or in 


couples gazing at each other across a 
polished mahogany table, in which appear 
reflections, vague and evanescent as the 
expressions on their faces, or grouped in gat 

den surroundings, with forms as seductively 
unsubstantial in the halflight as tl rred 
masses of the foliage—they are creatures 
dwelling in a vacuum, in suspense of 
thought and emotion. Garbed in the 
toilettes of the present, they yet belong 
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neither to this nor any time. ‘They are a 
distillation of femininity re-embodied and 
a trifle spiritualized. It is a précieuse con- 
ception of womanhood, strangely at vari- 
ance with present day American manifes- 
tations of the sex. But in his detachment 
from American feeling Dewing is not alone. 
Indeed, this is a characteristic of the 
general run of American painters of the 
figure. It has been left to the painters of 
landscape to be closest in touch with the 
local environment, because for the most 
part local subjects and the interest of local 
life are their choice. 

And, in saying this, I do not forget that 
the weaker ingredient in a work of art is 
that which is derived from the local, that 
it is biggest in its general and abstract sig- 
nificance. If, therefore, landscape paint- 
ing is an important branch, as some will 
aver, the most important that we have, it 
is because, while taking the local asa theme, 
our artists in this métier have invested 
it with a universal suggestion. It is not, 
for example, in its particularity of detail 
that a given night scene affects us, but as 
an interpretation in a more general way of 
the emotions that night arouses in the 
heart of a lover of nature. 

The influences that have gone to the 
shaping of our modern American land- 
scapes are threefold: at one end the Bar- 
bizon School, at the other Monet, and, in 
between, the compromise effected by Cazin. 
The artists of the first named, as a group, 
painted poetical landscapes, and were ar- 
dent students of nature, but in their tech- 
nique still belonged to the old school of 
painting, before Monet had drawn atten- 
tion to the more naturalistic way of render- 
ing light. In the latter respect Monet has 
gone a great deal farther, studying the 
subtle distinctions of vatious degrees of 
light from the dreariest of dull days to the 
brightest light of summer ; seeking more- 
over to realize in the comparatively clumsy 
medium of pigment the vibrating, elastic 
volume of lighted atmosphere with which 
out of door nature is enveloped. He has 
seen nature, in a lighter light, if I may say 
so, than the older men; and in his effort 
to reach the brilliance of light reduced his 
shadows to pale shades of hlue and mauve, 
so that these sunlight effects and even his 
duller scenes show light beside the darker, 
richer, and more solid painting of the Bar- 
bizon men. But unlike them he is not 
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consciously poetical; he has studied light 
with the eye of a scientist as well as of an 
artist, and that eye is as nearly as possible 
objective in its vision. His sole interest is 
in rendering the phenomenon of nature, 
not at all in interpreting how the scene 
affects himself. Further, he has developed 
a method of painting with little separate 
dabs or points of color, trusting to the eye 
of the spectator at a certain distance from 
the picture to blend them together. He 
trusts, in fact, to optical mingling instead 
of mixing his colors on the pallette, and 
this so-called pointilliste method has not 
commended itself to many. 

It has been adopted in ‘this country 
most successfully by Theodore Robinson, 
a gifted artist, who died young, and by 
Childe Hassam, whose present mature 
work illustrates and justifies most charm- 
ingly the principles for which Monet 
stands, 

sut it is a manner of painting, which, 
as I have said is caviare to the many. 
Cazin, recognizing this, but conscious also 
of the superior truth of Monet’s seeing of 
light, saw the world light for himself, yet 
not with an eye objective, but with a mind 
filled with poetical sentiment. He thus 
satisfied at once the taste of the public that 
had been aroused by the Barbizon poetic 
landscapes and the new realization of the 
facts of open air light. He became, in 
fact, a compromiser of the new and old, 
and thus uniting in himself what was good 
in each, grew to be a phenomenally suc- 
cessful man. His success was personal, 
but its influence upon others has been im- 
mense, for he ofall others was most respon- 
sible for popularizing the landscape in a 
lighter key, and in popularizing also the 
rendering of the subleties of atmosphere. 

Among our painters of the darker land- 
scape must be mentioned Robert C. Minor 
and Ralph A. Blakelock, both deceased. 
Each was of markedly romantic tempera- 
ment, which found expression in rich col- 
oring and tonal harmonies, that is to say, 
in the introduction into the picture of 
some one dominant note of color to which 
all others are made contributory, so that 
the whole may be compared to a harmony 
of music. This effect of tonal harmony, it 
should be observed, is a prevailing charac- 
teristic of American landscapes and is due 
to the Barbizon influence. But while the 


latter is perceptible all through the work of 
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Minor, so that his pictures seem akin with 
those of the Frenchmen, Blakelock, a self- 
taught man and of striking originality, be- 
ing, moreover, a musician, discovered for 
himself a method of painting based upon 
an analogy between the harmonies of 
sound and those of color, This studied 
mannerism interfered with fluency of treat- 
ment, and in addition he was scarcely a 
skilful draughtsman, yet despite these lim- 
itations his best works are wonderfully im- 
pressive. 

Of the painters of the lighter landscape 
some are distinguished by subtlety, others 
by a frankness of treatment, the result of’a 
virile enjoyment of what is big and bracing 
in nature. Among the latter may be reck- 
oned such artists as Charles H. Davis, W. 
Elmer Schofield, Carleton Wiggins, Wal- 
ter L. Palmer, L. H. Meakin, Walter Net- 
tleton, Emil Carlsen, Walter Clark, Wil- 
liam B. Howe, Henry G. Dearth, R. 
Swain Gifford and Harry Van der Weyden. 
I do not pretend that the list is complete, 
or that subtlety is not to be discovered in 
the work of some or all of these men, but 
the impression made by it upon myself, at 
any rate, is that these artists are viewing 
nature with an eye in the main objective 
and trained upon its broader aspects, that 
their inspiration is primarily from outside 
rather than from within themselves. 

As a link between those and the paint- 
ers of subtler effects, seem to stand Henry 
W. Ranger, W. L. Lathrop and J. Alden 
Weir. The last’s ‘‘New England Vil- 
lage,’’? for example, is delightful in its 
frank objectivity, while his ‘* New England 
—Ploughing ’’ is equally convincing in the 
subtle rendering of the atmosphere, and 
of the effect of the same upon the local 

yloring of the landscape. 

For it is by the manifestation of these 
qualities that the subtler kind of landscape 
is distinguished, and by the expression also 
of the artist’s sentiment, which these qual- 
ities may be made tointerpret. This class 
of picture, interpreting sentiment through 
subtlety of technical expression, represents 
the larger part, and is most characteristic, 
of American landscape. A foremost expo- 
nent of it is Dwight W. Tryon, and his 


eminence is due to the fact that beneath 
this subtlety, which may easily run into a 
certain effeminacy of ultra-temperamental 
feeling, is an extremely masculine regard 
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for the strength and solidity of the facts of 
nature. ‘This, too, is characteristic of the 
work of Horatio Walker, Frederick Bal- 


lard Williams, Bruce Crane, Frederick W. 
Kost, George H. Bogart, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Ben Foster, Rollo Peters,and in a less 
degree, of J. Francis Murphy. Indeed, 
the student of American landscape, seeking 


5S 


some basis on which to found his 


ls 
ment, might do worse than adopt this one. 
In all directions he will find pictures, the 
motive of which is to express sentiment by 
means of a subtle rendering of atm ere 


and of nature’s coloring. To what extent, 
however, does the artist exhibit a 
hension of the strong-ribbed substance of 
the earth itself, the force and vigor of trees 


and vegetation, the reach of sky and the 
volume and buoyancy of clouds,—those 
silent forces of nature which in his pres- 


ence stir a man’s blood and brain ? 
On the other hand, there may be pic- 


tures in which the artist has so thoroughly 
comprehended the facts of nature that for 
his own need and ours he can lay aside 
the consideration of them, having extract 
ed from them their essential abstract sig- 
nificance, so that he interprets that hest 
kind of sentiment, which is not a product 
of the individual and personal, | ut a whis- 
per from the universal. ‘To any one who 
esteems of highest value the abst: €X- 
pression in a picture, some few of John H. 
Twachtman’s landscapes are of si tive 


interest. Living upon a farm near Green- 
wich, Connecticut, he absorbed the facts 


of his surroundings so completely that 
their very spirit entered into him, and it 
was the spirit that he strove to render on 
canvases that are marvels of deli ynal- 
ity. In examples like the ‘‘ Brook in 
Winter’’ (for he seems to have had a par- 
tiality for winter scenes), it is tl il, as 
it were, of the still, cold, dorm world 
that he has rendered. Never been 
better expressed through the subtle re 
sources of modern methods of painting the 
suggestion of the abstract. For ‘Twacht- 
man, in technical matters, was dern 
of the moderns, and ahead of all but a few 
of them in what he sought to expr real- 


izing, as Whistler, for example, did, that 
if painting in the future is to hold its own, 
alongside the developments of modern mu- 
sic, it can only be by finding its motive in 
the abstract. 
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By Marion 


‘« Put it in your bank, lit- 
tle boy. ‘A penny saved 
is a penny earned.’ ” 

Foolishness, was it not? 

As if there were any properer way of 
realizing a penny than by immediately 
converting it into gingerbread, or gum, or 
marbles, or a wad of molasses candy on a 
skewer, called an ‘‘all-day sucker,’’ or 
licorice, —the black kind, in strings, like 
well-tarred shoelaces. 

Why a dank? What was supposed to 
be the peculiar graces of a dank? Why 
not the gutter at once, and be done with 
it? 

But do you remember the time your 
bank broke, and the pennies came out, 
and They let you spend your money,—just 
any way you wanted to? 

‘¢They’’ is a colossal Trust, a Trust of 
Blind Authority, insensate as all and any 
Trust, and composed of everybody who is 
older and bigger than you. Sometimes, 
under one roof, ‘* They’’ number Father, 
Mother, Grandfather, Grandmother, Aunt 
Leila, Uncle Edmund, big Sister, big 
Brother, baby’s Nurse and the intermit- 
tent but always formidable Cook. This 
time it was Aunt Leila, because Mother 
was busy finishing the dress she had to 
wear at the reception. ' 

The bank was a cow, with a slit in her 
back, and she was up on the mantel in the 
playroom, right next to the church that 
was all over windows, and that you put a 
candle inside so as to shine through, —not 
the cow, but the church. 

The cow was intended to s¢ay up there, 
too, fattening on reluctant tithes from your 
weekly stipend and on the rescued remnants 
of pecuniary gifts bestowed upon you by 
callers,—the decent of them who knew 
enough to slip a coin into your hand pri- 
vately, not with oration and in the glare 
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of parental publicity so that you would 
have to say ‘‘ No, thank you,’’ and give it 
back again. And the cow would have 
stayed up there, her clay unsmashed, to 
all eternity probably, if you had not hap- 
pened along with a stick. 

Nobody need smile meaningly. It was 
not done on purpose. Heaven knows the 
things the loose end of a stick will do, all 
of itself, are very much more frightfully 
surprising to the innocent wielder thereof 
than to any Grown-up, following hot on 
the trail of calamities. 

When the cow came down she was be- 
yond the aid of mere glue. You had to 
brush her up with a hearth broom into a 
dust pan, and even then an appreciable 
amount of her remained sifted into the 
floor cracks. 

But the pennies were as good as new. 
You never dreamed you had so many. As 
soon as it was fit and seemly to cleanse 
your face of its expression of elaborate 
grief over your cow and your carelessness, 
you began to gloat over the pennies and 
exultingly to recover them from under the 
furniture. 

There were fifty-one of them, if you 
counted the one that rolled down the 
register; if not, fifty. Your hands could 
not hold them. You had to put them on 
atin pie plate. The effect was far nobler 
than any the Sunday-school plate could 
ever boast. But whose pennies were they ? 
yours or the dead cow’s? It behooved 
you to find out. So you went into the 
sewing-room and presented yourself and 
your ill-acquired wealth questioningly be- 
fore your mother. 

** Don’t bother me, little son. Ask your 
Aunt Leila. Run away, for mother’s 
busy.’’ 

You looked at her in surprise; first, that 
she could be so undisturbed about so large 
a sum of money, and second, because she 
was so pretty. She was not often pretty, 
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but went around like the rest of woman- 
kind, in a dull-colored skirt and a clean 
shirtwaist, but now she looked like a cigar- 
ette picture, the kind they take away from 
you, and she had on a thing of pink stuff 
and lace. It dragged a long way behind 
her and did not come up far enough at the 
top, and there were bows of ribbon where 
the sleeves should have been. ‘The dress- 
maker was sewing a flight of silver butter- 
flies up the apron-part, and was telling her 
to wear a silver belt, a silver chain, silver 
bracelets and silver hair ornaments, to 
‘‘carry out the scheme,’’ whatever ‘shas 
was. ‘To neither of them were you partic- 
ularly alive at the moment, so you went 
away to Aunt Leila. 

‘¢ Do with the money, kid? Why, blow 
it in, of course. Chase yourself out and 
make it fly. By your lonesome.’’ 

On acccount of her language, your Aunt 
Leila was supposed to be bad for you. 

3ut be her words what they might, her 
ideas were always of the best. For safety’s 
sake, lest you might haplessly repeat it to 
severer ears, you translated her advice into 
allowable terms: you were to go out, un- 
chaperoned, and spend your money as you 
saw fit. You had to say it over to your- 
self several times before your cowed mind 
dared grasp in its entirety the all but im- 
possible magnificence of it. That you, the 
ever impoverished, the circumscribed, the 
watched, the tended, the /¢hered, were to 
be turned loose on the merchandise of the 
world, with an unincumbered fortune on 
your hands, was a situation too novel and 
vast to be comprehended ina breath. It 
was politic to get out of the house at 
once, before Some Other, replete with 
authority, should arrive on the scene and 
countermand the order. So out you went. 

All dreaming to the contrary, it is a 
difficult matter to spend money. To the 
possessor of fifty cents the Unattainable 
comes into reach; but only ove of it can be 
carried away, and the problem is to choose 
fittingly among the many. 

Suddenly, from out the unguessed wide- 
ness of your heart, from some sweet, green 
corner of goodness, watered by legend of 
self-sacrifice and warmed by the happy sun 
of affection, there came to you a radiant 
solution of the difficulty,—you would buy 
nothing at all for yourself, but something 
for Father and Mother. The glad blood 
of the martyr must run in every human 
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vein, for you tingled all over with the rap- 





turous pain of your nobility. You glued 
yourself to the window of the candy store 
for no other purpose than to stab yourself 
through and through with pangs of renun- 
ciation,—mystically soothing. And the 
sums you did!—or tried todo. ‘If you 
can buy one all-day-sucker for a cent, and 
six for five, how many,—Good Lord, sow 
many,—can you buy, or can’t you buy 
with fifty cents?’’ Plain arithmetic held 
no rules for this sort of thing. It soared 
into the realm of differential calculus. 
And marbles? Worse and worse! ‘Two 


for a cent, a dozen for a nickel, twenty-five 
for a dime— Nothing but geomet 
progression could arrive at an approximate 


estimate of the unbounded rolling estate 
which could be yours for half a dollar. But 
all this joy that you renounced would be 
returned to you a thousandfold when you 
should witness the pleasure and gratitude 
of your parents over the gifts you bought 


for them. 

And what weve you to buy? ‘Truly that 
was becoming as hard a question as the 
other. You turned resolutely fr 
brilliant candy window to the dull and life 
less arrays set out to catch the adult trade. 
Once only you wavered, and your surface 
melancholy of the willing martyr gave way 
to a pain as real and deep as the grip of 
death, for there, on the toy shelf, was an 
engine which wound up and went of itself, 
and the price was fifty cents. 

You had to think ard of those inspirin 
stories in the ‘* Third Reader ’’ of, for in- 
stance, that hungry boy and athirst who 


denied himself the wild strawberries to 
carry them heroically home to his sick 
mother. You held, however, private doubts 


of the boy, the deed and the mother. If’ 
sick, she should have foregone the strawber- 
ries. And you yourself had once tried to 
transport some wild strawberries from hill 
to home, and had arrived at that haven 
with a handful of magenta-colored mush, 
decorated with ants, and worse, with seg 
ments of ants. Ants are the victims of 
an inferior scheme of coupling. ‘Their 
natural formation seems better adapted to 
coming apart than to staying in one piece. 
Then, too, there was the story of the vir- 
tuous lad who donated his Christn 
lar to a poor family. The lad had intend 
ed to buy books (chump) but the sight 
of another’s distress had diverted his incli 


is dol- 
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nation to a more generous expenditure. 

With these heroes of history at your 
back you were reinforced in your deter- 
mination to sacrifice yourself, and you 
sternly turned your face from the toy shelf. 
Almost as a reward for this Spartan firm- 
ness of character, there came a flash of 
inspiration. You would buy Them some- 
thing to wear at that night’s reception. It 
is wonderful how straight is the path of the 
decided. On the instant, your eye fell 
upon a line of neckties :—‘‘ Your choice, 
25 cents.’’ Choice was not difficult, for 
there, glowing among some dreary blacks, 
like a fern in a forest, was one of brilliant, 
eye-stirring, soul-warming, vivid green. 
In no longer time than it took to count the 
pennies out of Aunt Leila’s chatelaine bag, 
loaned for the occasion, the tie was yours. 
As it slipped cannily into your pocket and 
took hardly no room at all, you thought 
with a thrill ofexquisite anguish that not so 
easily could you have stowed away the 
quarter of a hundred all-day suckers, 
had you been so weak, so selfish, so 
inhumanly clever as to have invested in 
them. They would have filled every 
pocket to bursting and stuck out in plain 
sight all over your striking person, like 
Indian arrows on a churchward Pilgrim 
Father. 

That line of thought was nigh to mad- 
ness, so you wisely turned your attention 
to fripperies of feminine wear. You were 
passing 4y the jewelry counter out of mere 
past habit, forgetful of your changed estate, 
when your amazed eye was caught by a 
brooch priced to correspond with your re- 
maining wealth. Yet there mus¢ be a mis- 
take, for the brooch was fully as big as an 
envelope and was fashioned on the de- 
sign of a red coral hand holding a golden 
leaf. On one finger of the hand was a 
diamond ring. Tremblittgly, you asked to 
examine it. It was even more satisfactory 
anear than afar, for the hand had finger 
nails on it, and the leaf was lavishly veined 
and was as substantial as an ash tray. 
True, it was a trifle green and warty on 
the back, and the pin (weltering in solder ) 
was strongly reminiscent of your old nur- 
sery friend, the safety pin. But the front 
was an artist’s dream. It had character 
and purpose. It was the one firm touch 
needed to relieve the insipid effect of a 
costume all pale pink and silver. When 
you were assured that the absurd cheap- 
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ness of it was no error, but a numbing 
reality, you could not demand it quickly 
enough. 

Racing homeward, your goal was the 
forbidden one of Uncle Edmund’s desk. 
You had to wrap your gifts in white paper 
and suitably inscribe them: ‘* Zo wear 
with love.’? Then you signed your name. 
‘«Wear’’ was somewhat of a poser. 
You wrote it that way first. Then 
you scratched it out, and put ‘‘ ware’’ 
on top. Then you _ scratched (¢hat 
out, and put ‘‘wear’’ again. There 
was a time when you knew ‘‘wear’’ per- 
fectly; chiefly because you did not know 
‘‘ware.’’ But after that cryptic idiot, the 
compiler of the spelling book, bracketed 
the two words fatally together in one sen- 
tence,—‘‘ We wear our clothes: he sells 
his ware,’’—you were never sure of them 
again. However, if you piled correction 
upon correction, They would at least know 
that your intentions were good, and They 
might incline to give the top word the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Finding that you had spilled a tell-tale 
blot of ink on the prized, immaculate red- 
ness of Uncle Edmund’s baize, you 
blithely rubbed your thumb across it, with 
a view to annihilation. The effect was 
savagely bad. Ink is queer. Now, milk 
is different,—more kindly. Spilled, it is 
amenable to treatment. You can stamp 
milk into the carpet, or rub it into your 
trousers, so that it becomes invisibly one 
with the fabric, and no unpleasantness fol- 
lows. But, ink! Ink is a very anarchist 
of fluids. A little is worse than a lot, and 
the smear which results from well-meaning 
efforts to spread a speck into inspicuous- 
ness, blazes like a comet. 

You hurried from the offensive sight. 
You would see it again soon enough, when 
you were being jolly well hauled over the 
coals for it. And it happened because 
you were rounding a good deed to a gra- 
cious completeness! Ah, well, from youth 
up, the path of the philanthropist is pro- 
verbially strewn with thorns. You re- 
fused to make a personal worry of it. 
You were too happy. You worked up a 
regular Christmas feeling of mystery and 
exaltation when you sneaked into mother’s 
room and into father’s room and placed 
your gift in the exact center of each dress- 
ing table. You intended to say nothing. 


Your plan was to keep the throbbing, 
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singing, drunken gladness of the thing a 
secret, so as not to let them squander by 
anticipation one mote of all the radiant joy 
in store. But you dursted at the supper 
table. 

‘Qh, mother! I bought something 
beautiful for you. You'll see it when you 
go upstairs to dress.’’ 

‘*Did you, dearie? 
nice of you.’’ 

«¢ And, oh, father! 
for you, too.” 

“Yes? A little 
Mary ?’’ 

Oh, you forgave them the cold vague- 
ness of their gratitude. Used to confining 
you to the sinking fund of a penny, how 
could they expect much from their bounty ? 

But when they should see,—ah, that 
would be different! No one could view 
such costly beauties unmoved, particularly 
when personal adornment was the aim of 
the evening. A _ reception, though, ap- 
parently was bound by no hard and fast 
rules of time, like the theater, and it seemed 
as if Mother and Father never would begin 
to get ready, and, having begun, would 
never finish. 

A frantic desire to witness the moment 
of glorious discovery in both apartments 
took possession of you, and you figured 
hard how best to compass it. Father’s 
room was a veritable field of battle in times 
of dressing, and Mother’s was not remark- 
ably safer. You decided to try Father’s 
first. You remembered, from many pre- 
vious experiences of an excitable nature, 
that he generally completed his toilet a 
half hour or so in advance of mother, and 
was wont to descend into the parlor, fully 
garbed and very wrathful, and given to 
calling out quite loudly that the first act 
must be over and they really hadn’t better 
go. Then Mother would call down in a 
sweet and gentle quaver that she was 
ready ‘‘ ready, dear,’’—but she had her 
hairpins in her mouth right then. The 
chances were that Father would arrive at 
the tie before Mother arrived at the 
brooch. So you sought out his room and 


That was very 
There’s something 
of this 


more beef, 


insinuated yourself therein with as little 
ostentation as possible. 

Whenever he was getting into his good 
clothes, the shiny ones that showed lots 
of his shirt front, Father used to jig around 
a great deal and get nervous at nothing,— 
particularly if it got in his way,—so you 
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melted across the floor and subsided into a 
chair in a corner by the dressing table. 
Just then, he was throwing white shirts 
around. The little holes in them were too 
small for the pearl studs, or something, 
and he had to mess up a whole lot before 
he got one that worked all right. He 
talked to himself about the laundry and 
the starch, When your heart stopped its 
frightened beating, you looked for ‘‘ To 
wear with love.’’ It was gone. Panic 
seized you. 

Had burglars found out there was a 
treasure in the house and gotten in and 
stolen it? No, thank goodness. The 
paper was behind the cushion. It had 
evidently been opened and its contents 
looked at. Then, all had been thrown 
out of the way. But, of course, much 
had to be done before necktie time. You 
would smooth it out and place it in readi- 
ness. ‘Tenderly, surreptitiously, you fished 
it towards you. At night, it was so very, 
very pretty! Each touch you gave it was 
a caress. A crease in it, newly made from 
its recent rough handling, hurt you un- 
speakably. You folded it afresh, and put 
it again in the center of the dressing table. 
The pride you took in it, soared beyond 
its mere beauty. You were proud because 
you had been able at last to do something 
worth while for Father. You watched him 
with fascinated interest as he got nearer 
and nearer to the crucial moment. You 
wondered, in what words he could clothe 
his gratitude? Father never praised very 
much, but when he did, it meant some- 
thing. All the toys and candy in the 
world would never have given you the joy 
you felt while watching the completion of 
that toilet and waiting for Father to adjust 
your gift. Your eyes glowed and yotr 
lips parted breathlessly. When he picked 
up a collar and looked into the glass, you 
almost stopped living. But he brushed the 
tie aside (it fell upon your hand) and took 
up a white one. You jumped to your feet 
and held your present out to him. 

‘Oh, Father, put on ¢h7s/ I bought 
it for you!”’ 

You caught at his hand in your eager- 
ness. And the delay annoyed him. He 
was angry, and he pushed you a little. 

«¢ Don’t be nonsensical! ’’ he said, ‘‘and 
take that wretched, flashy thing out of my 
way. I’m late as it is. Stop bothering 
me,”’ 
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You had to wait a few minutes before 
you could creep out of the room. Long 
previous to this, you had learned not to 
make off immediately, or with noise, after 
having been snubbed. Such action was a 
mere invitation to have yourself forcibly 
reclaimed by the collar, and remonstrated 
with for ‘‘ showing temper.’’ Aunt Leila 
said you were ‘‘ yanked by the scruff and 
jawed at.’’ Her way of putting it sounded 
the way it felt. Just now, you could not 
have moved, anyhow, even if you had tried, 
for your whole flimsy world of happiness 
was tumbling about your ears and making 
you feel sick and dizzy. Finally, you stole 
away, and slipped down the stairs to the 
dim, empty hall, where you sat on the last 
stair, with your tired head against the 
wall, 

You had not guessed before how tired 
you really were,—how long the day had 
been, and how useless. Every inch of 
you was weary, feet, head and _ heart. 
Your throat felt sore, too. It was asif a 
hand was gripping it and making you swal- 
low, swallow, swallow. Across your aching 
arm the horrible tie was still dangling. 
With a shudder you shook it off as if it 
had been a green snake. 

As it lay coiled on the floor at your feet, 
you eyed it accusingly. How dared it 
trick and deceive you so? It was ‘‘ wretch- 
ed.’’ It was ‘‘flashy.”” How dared it 
rob you so? Now the engine,—that 
wound up,—that went of itself— A load 
settled down on your heart and made you 
take long, long breaths before you could 
get any air at all. You realized very pain- 
fully that it was wight. ‘The joyous sun 
was gone, warmth and brightness were 
gone, friends and laughter were gone; it 
was just night, cold, quiet and lonely. 
You would never be glad again ‘‘ Wretch- 
ed.’’ ‘*Flashy.’’ ‘*Stop  bothering.’’ 
‘‘Out of my way.’’ The very silence 
seemed to say these things. Nothing else 
mattered. Not even the carriage which 
rattled up to your door. As a rule, a car- 
riage was a thing of importance, to be 
hailed and greeted. It was generally part 
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of the business for you to get on the right 
side of the cabman and to enter the dark, 
velvety interior of his vehicle for a few 
blissful minutes and make believe that you 
were going to the station to take a train for 
New York. Sometimes, if They for whom 
the cab was intended were properly tardy, 
you used to accomplish several good slams 
of the door,—to let the neighbors know 
that luxury was at your portals. But to- 
night you made no move. Not till you 
heard in the hall above a swish of approach- 
ing silks and a man’s heavy tread. ‘Then 
you jumped giddily and sleepily to your 
feet. To get anywhere, anywhere to hide 
your humiliation! But with a swirl of 
drapery and lace, in a floating aura of per- 
fume, Mother was at your side and was 
kneeling, in warm, pinky billows, to fold 
you in her arms and kiss you good-by. 
Her eyes were bright. Her hair was fluffy 
and scented. Her cheeks were flushed 
and satiny. She felt nice. Your arms 
went round her instinctively. 

**Good-night, dearie. Be a good boy 
while mother is gone. Go to bed like a 
little gentleman when Aunt Leila tells you. 
And shank you, ever and ever so much!”’ 

‘Thank you!’’ For what? You ven- 
tured to lift your tear-weighted lashes, and 
you saw— 

The burden fell from your suffocated 
heart, leaving it feather-light; the cruel 
grip loosened on your throat, the flying 
rapture sped from your toe-tips to your 
hair, tingling through you with a delicious, 
happy warmth, you glowed in your inside 
with the brilliance of a million candles in a 
million churches,—for there, gleaming, 
glaring, nay, fairly shouting from among 
the pale folds of that indifferent pink stuff, 
was your gorgeous red hand and yellow 
leaf, the diamond glittering as bravely as 
an auto lamp. 


Her face was laughing with joy. You 


and happiness took each other by the hand 
once more. 

With your whole soul in a hug, you 
kissed her good-night and whispered shyly: 
Good-by.”’ 


** You look so pretty. 
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By John Worne 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SJE lit another pipe. 
It was the same pipe. But 


he had filled it with different 
tobacco. He returned to his 
old position, on his back, 
with his head propped against 
a mound of grass and stud- 
ied the western sky. 

It promised to be a glorious sunset. 

‘‘In about twenty minutes,’’ he said to 
himself, ‘‘ the rays will get right under that 
black mass of cloud and set it on fire, and it 
will split up into blazing purple shreds and 
each shred will float away and turn pink on 
a background of blue and green, and the 
one thing wanting will be a girl, to whom I 
can explain it as | hold her hand."’ 

He had always felt that about sunsets. It 
is a pardonable weakness among young men, 
particularly with this young American, acquir- 
ing a rather painful amount of education at 
an English university. 

This particular sunset promised to be par- 
ticularly glorious—especially as it would be 
reflected in the river. 

The river ran within two feet of his 
two feet. Occasionally May flies flicked its 
surface and gave shivers to the reflection of 
the trees. So did occasional small fishes, at 
the May flies’ invitation. 

He closed his eyes for a minute and 
guessed which cloud the sun had reached by 
the time he opened them. He tried this 
several times and came to the conclusion 
that the sun's movements were too erratic 
for him to have any chance of success. 

And each time he shut his eyes the inter- 
val before they opened became longer. They 
had been closed for quite five minutes when 
a new and strange sound disturbed the peace- 
ful glory of the scene. It was nota distant 
cow, nor the splash of a water-rat, nor the 
twitter of a dissatisfied bird, nor the sound 
of the setting sun, so he opened one eye to 
look. It was the sound of a maiden strug- 
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gling with a punt. He opened the other eye, 
sat up, and watched. She was dressed in 
something white and subtle and simple, with 
dark braid round the edge, and the punt was 
going sideways with uncomfortable rapidity. 
At intervals she made frantic dives with the 
pole and seemed to be searching vainly for 
the bottom of the river. At irregular inter- 
vals she found it, but the only result was that 
the punt turned round the pole and pro- 


ceeded on its other side, chafing at the un- 
necessary delay. At last she got a firm grip 
of something solid and brought the vessel 
round in a circle three times. Tiring of this, 


it advanced once more, and a look of horror 
came into her face. The alternatives were 
pole or punt; she preferred the punt after a 
short, sharp struggle and the pole remained 


behind. She recovered her balance and 
stood glaring wildly at the legend on a 
board on the bank, ‘‘ Beware of the Dam! 
Danger !!’’ He had read it unmoved, now 


it seemed to take on a new meaning. 

The sun continued to set in indescribable 
splendor. 

The punt and the girl floated down past 
him and he roused himself to action 


‘*Can I do anything to help?’’ he asked 
in a gentle voice. 

She turned and saw him for the first time. 

‘¢The dam!"’ she cried. ‘‘I've lost the 


pole! Help me! Quick!’’ 

His own boat was moored a few yards 
away. He got in and rowed up to the punt. 
Just before reaching it he stopped and rested 
on his oars. ‘‘ Quick,” she said, ‘*the dam 
is just down there.’’ 

Her face was hot and red and she 
struggling to reduce her hair to order. 
did not move. 
stream together. 

‘*Quick!’’ she said again. 
is awfully strong.’’ 

‘*Admit that 
Charles,’’ he said. 


was 
He 
They floated down with the 


‘« The current 


you were flirting with 
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He opened the other eye, sat up and watched 


A look ot alarm 
over her face. 

‘‘Don't sit arguing there! 
I shall be over the dam—"’ 

‘‘Admit that you were 
Charles.”’ 

She stamped her foot. 

‘¢ Don’t be silly. Here, take this rope and 
tie it to your boat.’’ 

She stood holding the painter in her out- 
stretched hand. He looked at it calmly and 
without interest. 

‘‘Admit that 
Charles.” 

She looked round with horror. The ‘ dan- 
ger’ board was now behind them, and the 
voice of the dam was heard rumbling in the 
middle distance. 

‘‘ Harry, don’t be idiotic!’’ she screamed. 
‘«If you let me get drowned I’ lI—I' ll—"’ 

She seemed uncertain what she would do 
in that event. 

‘Admit that 
Charles.” 

She looked at him for a couple of seconds 
in silence, with a twitching mouth and tears 
coming to her eyes. Then she turned away, 
arranged the cushions and sat down in the 
bottom of the punt, apparently resigned to 
death. 

‘«T never flirt,’’ she said. 

There was silence, and the sun was near 
the earth in a bed of fiery clouds. And still 
they floated on. The rumbling of the weir 
grew more aggressive, and the speed of the 
boat and punt increased. 

His eye had been determined and calm; 
it now seemed to grow a little anxious. 

‘‘Admit that you were flirting with 
Charles,” he said in rather a louder voice, 
but she made no reply. She seemed to have 
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and indignation came 
Can't you see 


flirting with 


you were flirting with 


’ 


you were flirting with 


observed for the first time the glory of the 
sunset. She was drinking it in with rapt 
admiration. 

‘* You know perfectly well,’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
your behavior with Charles was disgusting.’’ 

She turned quickly toward him, leaving the 
sun to set alone. 

‘«] beg your pardon,”’ she said, apologet 
ically yet casually, ‘‘I wasn't listening. Did 
you say something ?’’ 

‘*T said that you know perfectly well that 
your behavior with Charles was disgusting."’ 

She turned back to the sun, which, having 
languished for a moment, basked once more 
in the brilliance of her eyes. 

They floated on more rapidly. The dam 
was roaring hungrily just round the next bend 
of the river. 

‘* Look here,” he was 
ated. ‘‘Are you going 
were flirting with Charles 

‘+ No.’’ 

‘«Then our engagement is to be off ?” 

‘«Certainly. Whata lovely sunset!’’ she 
sighed as she rested her delicious chin on 
her adorable hands and her gaze was fai 
away across the ends of the earth among the 
pink and purple clouds. 

He looked at her in doubt. 
fascinating study at any time. In this light 
she was irresistible. He pulled two strokes 
and caught hold of the punt. 

‘«Get in,’’ he said abruptly. 

She gave a little gasp of relief. It had 
been a struggle to appear unconcerned, and 
she was not sorry it was over. 

She got into the boat with dignity and took 
her seat in the stern. 

‘*What about the punt?’’ she asked as 
she leaned back to arrange the rudder lines. 
‘* Quick, or we shall be too late!"’ 


” 


becoming exasper- 


to admit that you 


~w 


She was a 
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Instead of remaining at the oars he step- 
ped into the punt and pushed the boat away. 

‘¢Whatare you doing ?’’ she cried. 

‘* Now you can row home,’’ he said, set- 
tling down among the cushions and turning 
his face to the sun. 

She looked at him in blank astonishment 
as the vessels drifted apart. 

‘‘ Harry, what on earth do you mean ?”’ 

Hurriedly she scrambled forward and took 
up the oars. 

** Admit 
Charles ?’’ 

*« Certainly not !’’ 

She pulled up to the punt. 

‘Harry! Get in here at once! 
you doing ?” 

‘¢Don't know,’’ he drawled, ‘‘and don't 
care. You will find me lower down—if you 
drag the river. it 7s a pretty 
sunset."’ 

The dam was in sight and roaring like any- 
thing. 

She clutched the punt with one hand and 
backing with the other, tried to check its 


that you were flirting with 


What are 


By George! 


course. But the stream was too strong for 
her. 

‘* Harry, don't be foolish!’’ 

‘Admit that you were. flirting with 


Charles ?”’ he murmured with closed eyes. 

‘*No!”’ she said fiercely, battling with the 
elements. 

‘« Then it’s no good arguing, let me drown 
in peace.’’ 

‘‘She lost her hold of the punt and it 
slipped away. The dam was only fifty yards 
off. Pride, wrath and terror struggled in her 
breast. It required all her strength to check 
the way on the boat. 
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‘« Hlarry!’’ she shouted in despair. 

The noise of rushing water drowned all but 
three words of his reply. 
flirting with Charles, 
heard and her heart hardened the 
point of murder. It seemed like murder, to 
leave him in that punt. 

She pulled the boat round towards the bank. 
It was too late to follow him and even 
did she could not see how she was 
She ran hard for the shore and the murderous 
desires vanished. 

The sun was dipping behind the hill 
she had forgotten its existence. Her heart was 





was what she 


even to 


in her mouth. She leaped out and with an oar 
in one hand and a piece of rope from the rud 
der in the other hurried along the bank, strug- 
gling through long grass to the pool below 
the dam. 

The oar and the rope were for rescus 

How they were to do it was not clear in her 
mind. Nothing was clear except that she 
would admit anything—even that she had 
flirted with Charles. That she would do fully, 
frankly and without reserve, except that it 
wasn't true. The way was short but the 
minutes seemed like hours till she emerged 
from the trees by the calm, deceitful pool 


She looked all round in agony. 

‘*Harry! Harry!’’ 

But there was no punt bottom upwards, nor 
yet no hat floating grimly on the waters. 

‘¢ Harry!"’ 

‘* Hullo!" 


The punt had drifted sideways and was held 


at the top of the cataract by two posts stick- 
ing up and designed, no doubt, for this very 
purpose. 

- His legs, crossed, were all that she could 


** Admit that you were flirting with Charles?’ 
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see. She breathed again. Then she called out: 

‘« Harry, are you—are you safe ?”’ 

‘« Pretty well, thank you.’’ 

‘Can you get the punt to the shore ?’’ 

‘* Not without the pole. Bring the boat, 
you can get her here all right if you're careful 
and keep her head up stream.’’ 

‘«T see,” she said, ‘‘that will be simple. 
Admit that I wasn't flirting with Charles.” 

‘*Rot. [saw it with my own eyes."’ 

‘¢ You're a horrid cad and you may stay 
where you are.’’ 

He paid no attention. Slowly she strolled 
back to the boat and pushed off. 

The sun had almost disappeared. The 
water of the stream was all a fiery red with 
the reflection of the clouds and the trees wore 
that mysterious air of unearthliness and un- 








‘«Shall | say you may be late for din- 
ner?” 

No answer. 

‘(If I tell them to bring dinner for you 
here, it will all be cold, won't it ?’’ 

‘Can't stand hot things on a warm eve 
ning.”’ 

She moved a little further off. 

‘«Good night,’ she called. 

‘« Very well,” she said to herself in exas- 
peration, ‘‘ he can stay there, I don't care.”’ 

She worked hard for a minute and brought 
the boat in under the bank behind a jutting 
tree. There she repented—within limits 
and stopped and watched out of sight. 

She had not been watching long when there 
was a movement inthe punt. He sat up and 





‘What was the reason?” she whispered 


reality and undescribable beauty which they 
take on in the glow of a summer evening. 

But it was all lost on her. She paddled 
gently towards the dam, whose voice seemed 
to have abated its ferocity. Even the current 
seemed less violent and thé awful strain of 
the last quarter of an hour had given way to 
a most delicious calm of body and of mind. 

Within sight of the punt she held the boat 
up and watched. For a moment Harry's head 
appeared in the place where, from the atti- 
tude of the legs, it was expected. Then it dis- 
appeared again. 

‘Admit that I was not flirting with 
Charles,’’ she cried. 

‘«Hold her steadily and let her stern drift 
down here,” said a voice from the punt. 

‘Admit that I wasn’t flirting with 
Charles.’’ 

No answer. 

She drew away a few yards. 


looked around. She could not make out 
clearly what he was doing, but he seemed to 
be filling his pipe. There wasa pause. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

A horrid word floated across the waters. 
He got up and shook himself. Then he 
crawled on his knees from one end of the 
punt to the other. He was looking for some- 
thing. Then he stood up again and pushing 
one of the posts tried to alter the position of 
the punt. Apparently that did not work for 
there was aswish of water and he clutched 
the post and pushed himself back again. 
Then he looked round once more and the 
same horrid word thrilled through the peace- 
ful air. 

She emerged into full view and rowed 
steadily up the stream. He saw her and 
waved a white handkerchief frantically. She 
stopped and rested on the oars. He put hi 
hands to his mouth and bellowed: 
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** Your behavior with Charles was abso- ‘* You’ ve had a narrow escape,'’ she said. 
lutely irreproachable. ‘‘Nota bit. Theedge of the dam is the 
She backed down with a grin of triumph. place I always go to, to get away from the 
‘« Apologize ?’’ she said. crowd. It is the nicest-mannered dam | 
‘* IT apologize."’ know."’ 
‘*Say you behaved like a cad in suspect- ‘¢But you wouldn't have liked spending 
ing me.” the night there.’ 
‘*I behaved like a cad in suspecting ‘¢Shouldn’t mind, it’s quite warm. 
you.”’ ‘Then why did you give in ?"’ 
‘«Say I gave you no cause at all for think- + Abt** 
ing anything of the kind.’ He looked at her and smiled. 
‘Hang it, do be reasonable? You must ‘«T think I know,"’ she said. 
admit—"’ He ran the boat against the land and sat 
She pulled away again. by her side in the stern. 
‘*Hi! All right! You gave me no cause.”’ ‘‘What was the reason,’’ she whispered. 


She backed towards him ‘1 found that when I came out to rescue 
‘Go on your knees and say you'll never you—’’ 


do it again.’’ ‘« Well ?”’ 
He collected the cushions and obeyed. ‘« 1 left my matches on the bank.’ 
She was satisfied. Following his direc- «Oh, then I don’t mind admitting that 


tions she let the boat drift gently against the Charlie and I had 


a jolly good time thi 
punt. He fastened the two together, got in, morning."’ 


took the oars and pulled both in a few But then the moon rose—and it is against 
minutes to a place of safety. nature to quarrel any more when the moon is 
They looked at each other and frowned. round and bright and large. 


OUR FLAT 
By Maurice Smiley 


HERE’S always something doing in our cosy little flat, 
And we’re never down with ennui, you can bet your life on that. 
Of course, it’s kind of quiet in the little hours of night, 

But when the daylight comes it’s loud enough all right, all right. 

’Tis then the doors begin to slam and the kids begin to yell, 

And there ain’t much chance of sleeping and I feel like saying — well |! 


And just about the time I turn for one more snooze 

| hear the man that lives downstairs a-wrestling with his shoes. 

A big, hoarse gong goes off before it’s light enough to see, 

And soon I hear a voice next door a-hollering: ‘‘ Marie !’’ 

The kids begin to holler and the doors begin to slam, 

And there ain’t much chance of sleeping and I feel like saying — fudge 


Sometimes they get so mixed that I can hardly tell 

If it’s the pesky kids that slam or the pesky doors that yell. 
There’s just a howling hodge-podge of a dozen kinds of noise, 
A wild old whooping jamboree of Marie and doors and boys. 
There’s always something doing in our cosy little flat, 

And we’re never down with ennui, you can bet your life on that 











NANCY’S EYES 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


rT. Nancy’s eyes two spirits dwell, 
I fear them, yet I love them well, 
Alas, I am not wise! 
They beckon, and I come with glee, 
Although it is not best for me 
To look in Nancy’s eyes. 


N Nancy’s eyes I often find 
A tendency to be unkind; 
They greet me with surprise, 
As if they did not know my days 
Are dark as night unless I gaze 
Just once in Nancy’s eyes. 


ET in these eyes I sometimes see 
A welcome all reserved for me, 
Which deep within them lies; 
And something tells me, secretly, 
It’s Nancy’s heart that looks at me— 


Sometimes through Nancy’s eyes. 
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